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INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





Jay CooKE & Co. are now selling, and recommend 
as a profitable and safe investment for all classes, the 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three- 
Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on 
the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 
23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 
Acres of Land to each $1,000 Bond. The highest cur- 
rent price will be paid for U. S. Five-Twenties, and 
ail other marketable Securities received in exchange. 
Pamphlets, maps, and full information, as well as 
the bonds themselves, will be furnished on applica- 
tion by Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia, New York, 
and Washington, and by most Banks and Bankers, 
throughont the country. ' 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
ut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5xil0 
ables, complete, # each, and other eles at cor- 
responding rates, Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1871. 


Extraordinary Bargains 


CARPETS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Are receiving per each and every steamer 

NOVELTIES IN 

Axminster, Wilton, 


Moquettes, Velvet, 


Brussels and Tapestry Brussels Carpeting, 


CARPETS, 
IN ONE 


Rugs, Mats, Oil Cloths, &. 


PIECE, 


ease Call and Examine. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. | - 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. G6 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
AND 
Round Hats, 
Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 
Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 








HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON STYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 


TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For AUTUMN of 1871. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruit. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 
New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 
3ulbous Flower Roots. 
Descriptive and [lustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid on receipt of Stamps, as follows: 
0. 1—Fruits, 1c. No, 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 


No, 3—Green-house, 10c, No, 4—Wholesale, FREE. 
No. 5~—Bulbs, FREE. Address, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
[Established 1840.) Rochester, N. Y, 





| Price 10 Cents. 








CHICKERING & SONS’? 
PIANO-FORTES. 


| The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices, - 
And upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of persons intending to pur- 
chase Pianos, to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
full description of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 





| Send for a Catalogue, 


| Chickering & Sons, 
11 EAST 14th STREET, New York. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
| Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
| DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
| cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRIWES FO: 
| Comm, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
| #20 monthly until paid: the same to let, and rent 
| applied if purchare?’. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT 8TEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 


THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 


THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR 
OWN ORDER. 


OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 


Emerson’s Singing School! 
A NEW BOOK, 
Designed especially for Singing Classes, 
BY L. 0. EMERSON, 
of whose books the sale of 
A Million Copies 


or more, proves conclusively that he understands the 
wants of the American Musical Public. 

The book contains, in its three divisions, an Ele- 
mentary Course, a good variety of secular music, and 
a collection of Church Tunes and Anthems. 


Price $7.50 per Doz. 
Sample Copies sent post-paid for 75 cts. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


PETERS ON CHOLERA. 
Notes on the Origin, Nature, 


Prevention, and Treatment of the Asiatic Cholera, 
By Joun C. Peters, M.D. 
Second Edition. 12mo, Cloth. $1 50, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 








Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price, 





No. 93 Murray-st., and No, 97 Warren-et. | by 


Important 
SALE OF THOROUGHBREDS 
AT 


CLIFTON STUD FARM, 
r-) STATEN ISLAND. 


ON, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER Ist, 


Will be, sold to the highest bidders, the whole of the 
Valuable Stud of Mr. R. W. Cameron, including three 
imported stallions, seven imported mares, and seven 
native thoroughbred mares, all stinted to Warmin- 
ster, Hampton Court, Eclipse, and Leamington. Six 
two-year-old colts and fillies by Leamington, and one 
imported colt by Blair Athol. Five yearlings by Leam- 
ington and seven weanlings by Warminster and 
Hampton Court. 


THE SALE WILL BE POSITIVE. 
Catalogues on application and receipt of stamp. 
ALSO, 

Will be sold 120‘Tons Prime Upland Hay, 2,000 Bushels 
Carrots, 1,000 Bushels each of Marigolds and Turnips. 
TO LET FURNISHED, 

For one year, the residence of the subscriber, on the 
shores of the Bay, Clifton, containing sixteen rooms, 
and surrounded by eight acres of land, with lodge, 

Ww. CAM 


coach-house, etc. R. W. CAMERON, 
23 Songh William street. 


MILITARY FESTIVAL 
AND FETE-CHAMPETRE, 


n aid o 
THE UNION HOME AND SCHOOL FOR THE 
EDUCATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE 
DESTITUTE AND ORPHAN CHILDREN 
OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


(GRAND 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

We, the Officers and Managers of the Union Home 
and School, ask the assistance of all benevolently dis 
posed persons in aid of the institution under onr 
charge. Through the kindness of Major-Gen. Alex. 
Shaler, Hon. John H. White, Col. E. B. Lansing, Geo 
H. Purser, Benj. W. Hitchcock, and others, a Grand 
Military Festival and Fete Champetre has been ar- 
ranged to be held in October next, and we earnestly 
invite the public to patronize and assist the under- 


taking. 

Mrs. CHARLES P. DALY, President. . 

Mrs. VIRGINIA L. FARRAGUT, Vice President. 

Mrs. ALEX. SHALER, Vice President. 

Mrs. DAVID HOYT, Secretary. 

Mrs. C. M. LYDIG. 

Mrs. J. C. FREMONT. 

. GEORGE F. HOPPER. 
Mrs. R. JOHNSON. 
. J. J. VANDALSEM. 
Mrs. L. H. ROWAN. ' ; 

Subscriptions of $1 each for single admission tickets 
and $10 each for season tickets (12 admissions), can be 
mailed to the undersigned. 

With the kind letters of approval already received, 
the promoters of the Festival feel sanguine that the 
undertaking will not only prove a pecuniary succes, 
but as a testimonial benefit from the public, it will 
enlist a widespread interest, and be one of the most 
enjoyable series of entertainments ever given in this 
country. BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, 


General Manager, store 29 Beekman ét., New York. 
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H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn containing one bottle of 

OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 

OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 

FINE OLD PORT, | OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 

PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids, The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agente, 
83 Maiden Lane 
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NEW BOOKS. 





G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


we 
THE FALL OF MAN; 


or, Tur Loves or Trae Gonttias. A rich and racy 
satire — the Darwin Theory of Sexual Develop- 





ment. By the author of “The New Gospel of Peace. BS 
With humorous illustrations by Steruens. Price 
3 cents. 

GOLD DUST——BRICK DUST. 


Two entirely new books, by the great * Brick Po- 
mEnoy,”’ author of “Sense, Nonsense,” etc.—one 
repleve with the most touching sentiment and pathos 
—the other full of fun, frolic, and sarcasm. Both 
illustrated by original drawings. Price $1 50. 


STOLEN WATERS. 


A fascinating story of woman’s love and devotion. 
By Cetia Garver. Written in verse. A companion 
to Owen Meredith's “ Lucille.” Price $1.50. 





DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au 
thor of “ Warwick,” &c. Price $1 75. 

Also, just ready, editions of ‘* Warwick,” 
** Lulu,” * Hotspur,” * Stormeliff,”’ by the same 
author. : 


new 
and 


THE WIDOWER 


Another brilliant new novel, by the author of 
** Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” ‘ Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith’s books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacity. Price $1 75. 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs, Mary J, Holmes 
cne of the very best ang mast captivating books ever 
written by this author. Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Te mpest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans — Cousin Maude — Homestead —Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


HORACE GREELEY. 


Wuart [ Know or Farmtne.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dul) 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, pls tin, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to eve ry farmer, but 
amusing and deeply. intere sting to the general re vader, 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will tind it exceedingly fasc inating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1 50, 








A LOST LIFE, 


By Emtty H. Moorr—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written, Orders are pouring in from e very 
amerter and thousands are charmed with it. 

. Emily H. Moore, who has written 80 long un- 
ar the nom de plume of * *Mignonette,”’ has made that 
name very populs ur all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one, Price $1.50 


FRENCH LOV © SONGS, 
The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written, Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. ‘Tinted paper, and beautifully 


bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of “ Lans 
Veneris, ’ by Swinburne, Price $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM, 

A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those eapital books—** Hilt 
to Hilt’’—** Hammer and Rapier and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 


These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Sqaare, cor, Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York, 


T= oer. YORK CONSERVATORY 


820 Broadway and 82 Fifth Avenne. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
and Le (New Nos. 102, 104, 
near State street. 
(Chartered in 1863 under speial law.) 
SEASON OF 1870-71. 


128, 130, and 106 Court, 


able. 


XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 


Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 

OTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 
The trustees. hove declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven percent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited qn or — 


January 20 and io 20, payable on and after Jul 


m= tad deposited now will draw interest 


i. 
July 


WILLIAM 4 GILES, President. 
Isaac 8. _ BARRETT, Secreta 


“ 


MATEOS BROTHERS, 
NEw Yor« AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 
Importers and Proprietors of the 


STAR SHERRY WINES. 


The best known and finest quality of imported 
Wines in the market. 
Price list on application to 


TEODORO MATEOS, 
M4 South William St., 
New York. 


SHELVIN 





ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLES, 
Manufactured by the 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND anv 31 CHURCH STS., 
New York. 
W. E. Gavit, Manager. 
2" Send for [Nustrated Circular and Price List. 


WOOD CARPETING. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO., 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 28e. per foot; dining 
halls, vestibules anc 

ies in clegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for 
pamphlet. 











illustrated 





Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 

the same time. For Sale by Harness 

Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 

where, Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by nat Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
= John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
lenny Owen, Agent 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


OR PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADs, 
Flesh Worms and Blotched Distigurations use 
Perry's Comedone = Pimple Remedy. pd is invalu- 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sok by Drug- 
ylols everywhere. 


Trade Mark, 


Mase. 


MeLeod & “Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 





Francis & Loutrel, | 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 








NOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF PUPILS. 
INSTRUCTION DAILY, from 9 A.M, to 9 P.M., in 
all the branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Lan- 
guages. 
Terms.—CLASSES—$10 and $15 per quarter. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION — $25 per quarter. 
Several eminent Professors have ten added to the 
able corps, which now numbers forty-one of the best 
instructors in the country 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Catlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


wwe beep everything in our line, and eell at lowest 


TO AGEN S. 








A NORMAL DEPARTMENT HAS ALSO BEEN 
ESTABLISHED 


Application to be made at the General Conservatary 
Offices, = 





820 BROADWAY, near 12th-st.. New York. 
128 (New No. 102) COUR’ r, near State- st. Brooklyn. 
MOODY'S 


EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount for which 
they aro drawn, to 
prevent. alteration, 
The points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper, and 
comms | be removed by 
chemicals. The chee 
4, codian Paton upward action of the lever of 

’ J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











T re is no more popular publication to canvass 


co '"THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 


Very liberal terms are offered to suaaty, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents. Send for circular. 


LADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
4 class Sewing Machine st ong monthly in 
stallments, may apy ly to 264 Bowery; 157 E. 26th st. 

= ired. Ave, N. ¥. Good work at high prices i 
desired, 





GREAT CHANCE, | FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an ag Traveling, wi 
a chance to make § 5 to e206 pe day So 
our new T-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
Tey last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
= Address at once Hudson River Wire 








orks, 130 Maiden @, Cor. b oad St., 
- 16 Dearborn St. , Chicago, I mes 





PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

¢@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANE}, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday Schoo! Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
ew York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, ( Grounds and = orks, 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, , 1869. § 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 

were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. 1 wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 

F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 





TA KE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 
COUNSEL 

that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. 
OUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravei, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Rlso a gene- 
ral inv igorant, and that its saline ne has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. Tn an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the. nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
withont affecting a radical cure. Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
behind, 





Seld oy all Druggiste. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships, 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the ae Steamers, not carrying steerage. 


Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, yer Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, gio on Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... ....$220 \0 and a 00, Gold 
Ph ctseccseecsennasn exnvdeh 50 00, Gola 


By Steamers -— ing Steerage jcumaee 





First Cabin.... $80, Gold. Steerage.. -- aA 
SRR Tr 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, itional. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin og , apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Gree sate 


For Steerage passage, oy 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. e N 
FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


CHAS. G. 
GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 


NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)}—Direct. 
Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 
Ports in Bristol Channel. 

The first-class new iron steamship 
ARRAGON, 
Will sail on September 26. 
Cabin Passage, $75 Gold. | Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN'S SONS, 


8 South Bt Street. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 


SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 
OCEANIC sails Sept, 23, at 2 P. M. 
BALTIC, “ Oct. 7, at 11 A.M. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
uboee: provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wuirte Star Live OFFices. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
a -* N LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
ON NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERN ATE TUESDAYS. 
TRates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


$140 Gold. 





Finer CaBin........... $75 | STEERAGE............ 30 
Do se eeaeee. . .. 80 Do to ae. . 35 
Do to Paris..... ) Do toParis........ 38 
Do to Halifax, N.S re Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
” Paget in Gold. see in Currency. 
Verpool............. MEWOE DOOR... ccc cccccces 
Halifax. piame'ysbuaa ene 2 >| Halifes. 5 Sa A 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 
offices. : 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co. 


STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
~NEW YORK, — at QUEENSTOWN. 


3,450 tons. 
3,310 ** 
3,315 “ 
2872 
2,876 
a * 

One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 





THE QUEEN. 


75 and $65 Currency 
pene from Liverp’],Queenstown.$65 and $75 ** 
* to Liv = or —— and Return. $1 os 
Steerage, to Ee pcuces xqacvgvecexegdeand _ 
pre »paid ay Liverpool, Queenstown, 
lasgow, and Londonderry..........-- $32 “ 


For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
IDAHO.. ..Capt. Price...... Sept. 6, at 11 P.M. 
MANHL ATTAN, Capt. J. B. Price, Sept. 8, at 12 M 
COLORADO. Capt. Freeman. .Sept. 13, at 3.00 PM. 
WISCONSIN... .Capt. Williams. . Sept. 20, at 10 A.M. 

NEVADA. _..Capt. Forsyth.. .Sept. 27, at 3 P.M. 
WYOMING... ..Capt. W hineray., Oct. 4, at 9.30 A.M. 
MINNESOTA...C: apt. Freeman.. Oct. 11, at 3.00 P.M. 
Cabin Passage................ (Gold). $0. 
irs? ver creenemnaadl (Currency). 3 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


. WILLIAMS & GUION, 








Ne. 63 Wall Street. 
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FROM MEMORY’S TABLETS. 
BY ALICE HORTON. 


She pluck’d the petals from the flowers ; 
She felt his eyes upon her face ; 

A few stars struggled up the sky, 
The moon slow mounted to her place. 


Before them lay the silent street; 
There at the window as they stood, 
The distant vista show’d the sea, 
That came in murmuring, flood on flood. 


She leant against the inner wall ; 

Draped curtains hid her half from sight— 
She look’d so thoughtful and so pale 

And fragile in the evening light. 


A sudden passion came to him— 
He seized the hand that pull’d the flower; 
Love leap’d all barriers, broke all bounds, 
And would have fool’d him in that hour. 


She look’d upon him mournfully— 
Her radiant eyes were wet with tears; 
She trembled as the simplest girl, 
Half-hovering ’tween hopes and fears. 


Yes; she, the woman of the world, 
The reigning belle whom all caress, 
Stands, with clasp’d hands and quiv’ring lip, 
In new and tearful tenderness. 


“ Ah, love,” she said, “it may not be— 
Old bonds, though loveless, claim my faith ; 
A gulf is fix’d "twixt thee and me, 
Which only can be bridged by death.” - 


Vainly he pleaded for one kiss, 

One parting touch of that fair hand ; 
*Twas something terrible to see 

The passion of the man unmann’d. 


“ Be silent,” said she; “ hear me speak. 
My fairy palace is o’erthrown ; 
I thou, ht we could be dearest friends, 
But out of friendship love has grown. 


Your friendship was a dream fulfill’d, 

The goal to which my whole life tended ; 
I did not see the precipice 

Where love began and friendship ended. 


No silken egotist had touch’d 
This satiated soul of mine; 

My very being seem’d to breathe 
More nobly in the air of thine. 


God help us now ! for we must part: 
I will not wish we had not met. 
Farewell! there is no other way— 
I do not ask thee to forget.” 


God help us ! how the tender voice 

Broke o’er the words with accents hollow ; 
He look’d up with a last appeal, 

But she had turn’d—he dare not follow. 


All had been true that she had said— 

His own wild words had wrought this woe ; 
He might have stay’d to be her friend, 

But as her lover he must go. 


Long motionless and passion-pale, 

Where she had left him there he stood ; 
His eyes were on the far-off sea, 

That came in murmuring, flood on flood. 


He ask’d no pity from the stars— 
They shine serene on misery ; 

But the sea’s bosom heav’d like bis 
With old deep-seated agony. 


“ O bursting heart,” he cried, “ be strong! 
O throbbing pulse, be calm again ! 
Lest it be said a woman won 
A victory, where a man was slain. 


Yet have the wrecks of passion left 

One bridge where I can cross to fame; 
Tl do her memory so much good 

At least she shall esteem my name, 


And say,— My tempter had a soul 
Far nobler than I argued then; 

The few great hearts are purged by pain 
That blasts the hopes of common men.’” 


He said, and join’d the world again. 
I hear men call him great and wise, 
But an old song or simple air 
Will bring the tears into his eyes, 


With memories of a silent street, 

A shadow’d form half-draped from sight, 
A toying hand, a wistful face, 

Lids trembling in the evening light. 


He hears again the broken words, 
The voice that spoke so mournfully ; 
He asks the travell’d sea of her— 
The waves, for answer, break and die. 
— Belgravia. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXVII.—IN THE SEASON. 


In the spring Mr. Granger took his wife and daughter to 
London, where they spent a couple of months in Clarges- 
street, and saw a good deal of society in what may be called 
the upper range of middle-class life—rich merchants and 
successful professional men living in tine houses at the West- 
end, enlivened with a sprinkling from the ranks of the ba- 
ronetage and lesser nobility. In this circle Mr. Granger oc- 
cupied rather a lofty standing, as the owner of one of the 
finest estates in Yorkshire, and of a fortune which the common 
love of the marvellous exalted into something fabulous. He 
found himself more popular than ever since his marriage, as 
the husband of one of the prettiest women who had appear- 
ed that season. So, uring the two months of their London 
life, there was an almost unbroken succession of gaieties, and 
Mr. Granger found himself yearning for the repose of Arden 
Court sometimes, as he waited in a crowded ballroom while 
his wife and daughter danced their last quadrille. It pleased 
him that Clarissa should taste this particular pleasure-cup— 
that she should have every delight she had a right to expect 
as his wife ; but it pleased him not the less when she frankly 
confessed to him one day that this brilliant round of parties 
and party-giving had very few charms for her, and that she 
would be glad to god back to Arden. 

In London Clarissa met Lady Laura Armstrong; for the 
first time since that September afternoon in which she had 
promised that noarts of George Fairfax’s should move her to 
listen to him. Lord Calderwood had been dead a year and a 
half, and my Lady was resplendent once more, and giving 
weekly receptions in Mr. Armstrong’s great house in Port- 
land-place—a corner house, with about a quarter of a mile of 
drawing-rooms, stretching back into one of the lateral streets. 
For Mr. and Mrs. Granger she gave a special dinner, with an 
evening party afterwards; and she took up a good deal of 
Clarissa’s time by friendly morning calls, and affectionate in- 
sistance upon Mrs. Granger’s company in her afternoon 
drives, and at her daily kettle-diums—drives and kettle- 
drums from which Miss Granger felt herself more or less 
excluded. ; 

It was during one of these airings, when they had gone a 
little beyond the crowd and splendor of the Park, and were 
driving across Putney-heath, on the way to Roehampton, 
where my lady had to make some call, that Clarissa heard the 
name of George Fairfax once more. Until this afternoon, by 
some strange accident as it seemed, Lady Laura had never 
mentioned her sister’s lover. 

“T suppose you heard that it was all broken off?” she 
said, rather abruptly,and apropos to nothing particular. 

“ Broken off, i y Laura?” 

“T mean Geraldine’s engagement. People are so fond of 
— about those things; you must have heard, surely, 

‘lary. 

No, indeed, I have heard nothing.” 

“ That’s very curious. It has been broken oft ever so long 
—soon after poor papa’s death, in fact. But you know what 
Geraldine is—so reserved—almost impenetrable, as one may 
say. I knew nothing of what happened myself, till one day 
—months after the breach had occurred, it seems—when I 
made some allusion to Geraldine’s marriage, she stopped me, 
in her cold, proud way, saying, ‘It’s just as well I should tell 
you that the aflair is off, Laura. Mr, Fairfax and Ihave wished 
each other good-bye for ever. That's what I call a crushing 
blow for a sister, Clarissa. You know I had set my heart 
upon that marriage.” 

“T am very sorry,” feltered Clarissa. “They had quar- 
relled, I suppose.” 

_ gee O, dear, no; she had not seen him since she 
left Hale with Frederick and me, and they parted with every 
appearance of affection. No; there had been some letters 
between them, that was all. I have never been able to dis- 
cover the actual cause of their parting. Geraldine refused to 
answer any questions, in a most arbitrary manner. It isa 
hard thing, Clarissa; for I know that she loved him.” 

“ And where is Lady Geraldine now ?” 

“ At Hale, with my children. She has no regular home of 
her own now, you see, poor girl, and she did not care about 
another season in London—she has had enough of that kind 
of thing—so she begged me to let her stay at the Castle, and 
superintend the governesses, and amuse herself in her own 
way. Life is full of trouble, Clary!” and here the mistress of 
Hale Castle, and some seventy thousand per annum, gave a 
despondent sigh. ; 

“Have you seen Mr. Fairfax since you came from Ger- 
many ?” asked Clarissa. 

“ Yes, I have met him once—some months ago. You may 
be sure that I was tolerably cool to him. He has been very 
little in society lately, and has been leading rather a wild life 
in Paris, I hear. A prudent marriage would have been his 
redemption; but I daresay it will end in his throwing him- 
self away upon some worthless person.” 

It was a relief to Clarissa to hear that George Fairfax was 
in Paris, though that was very near. But inher ignorance of 
his whereabouts she had fancied him still nearer, and in all 
her London festivities had been tormented by a perpetual 
dread of meeting him. Many times even she had imagined 
that she saw his face across the crowd, and had been re- 
lieved to find it was only a face that bore some faint resem- 
blance to his. 

He had kept his word, then, so far as the breaking of his 
engagement to Geraldine Challoner. He had been more in 
earnest than Clarissa had believed. She thought that she 
was sorry for this; but it is doubtful whether the regretful 
feeling in her heart was really sorrow for “ady Geraldine. 
She thought of George Fairfax a good deal after this conver- 
sation with Lady Laura—alas, when had she ceased to think 
of him!—and all the splendors and pleasures of her married 
life seemed to her more than ever worthless. ‘ What a hope- 
less entanglement, what a dismal mistake, her existence was! 
Had she sold herself for these things—for Arden Court and 
a town house, and unlimited millinery ? No; again andagain 
she told herself she had married Daniel Granger for her 
father’s sake, and perhaps a little from adesire to keep faith 
with Lady Laura. This marriage had seemed to her the only 
perfect fulfilment of her promise that nothing should induce 
her to marry George Fairfax. But the sacrifice had been 
useless, since he had broken his engagement to Geraldine 
Challoner. 

Sophia Granger's lynx eyes perceived a change in her step- 
mother about this time. Clarissa had never appeared espe- 
cially enraptured by the gaieties of fashionable London ; but 
there had come upon her of late a languor and weariness of 
spirit which she tried in vain to disguise by an assumed air 





of enjoyment. That simulated gaicty deluded her husband, 
but it could not deceive Miss Granger. 

“She is getting tired of her life already, even here where 
we have a perpetual round of amusements,” Sophia said to 
herself. “ What will she be when we go back to York- 
shire ?” 

The time was close at hand for the -return to Arden, when 
the thing which Clarissa had feared came to pass, and the 
hazard of London life brought her face to face with George 
Fairfax. 

The season was at its height, and the Grangers found every 
available hour of their existence engaged in visiting and 
receiving visitors. ‘There were so many people whom Lady 
Laura insisted upon introducing to her dear Clarissa—there 
was so much in the way of party-giving that Lady Laura 
wanted her dear Mrs. Granger to do. Now itwas a morning 
concert of my lady’s planning, at which weird and wonder- 
ful-looking denizens of the Norseland—Poles, Hungarians, 
Danes, and Swedes—with unkempt hair and fierce flashing 
eyes, performed on every varicty of native instrument, or 
sang wild national songs in some strange language—concerts 
to which Lady Laura brought herds of more or less fashiona- 
ble people, all of whom were languishing to know “ that 
sweet Mrs. Granger.” My lady had taken pains to advertise 
her share in the manufacturer’s marriage. Every one be- 
longing to her set knew that the match was her contriving, 
and that Clarissa had to thank the mistress of Hale Castle 
for her millionaire husband. She was really proud of her 
protegee’s success, and was never tired of praising her and 
“ that admirable Granger.” 

That admirable Granger endured the accession of party- 
giving with very good grace. It pleased him to see his wife 
admired ; it pleased him still more to see her happy ; and he 
was single-minded enough to believe her increased volatility 
& symptom of increased happiness. Whatever undefined 
regrets and dim forebodings there might be lurking in the 
secret recesses of his own mind, he had no doubt of his 
wife’s integrity—no fear of hidden perils in this ordeal of 
fashionable life. 

She would come to love him in time, he said to himself, 
trusting as blindly in the power of time to work this wonder 
for him as Clarissa herself had trusted when she set herself 
to win her father’s aflection. He believed this not so much 
because the thing was probable or feasible, as because he de- 
sired it with an intensity of feeling that blinded him to the 
force of hard facts. He—the man who had never made a 
false reckoning in the mathematics of business-life—whose 
whole career was unmarred by a mistake—whose greatest 
successes had been the result of unrivalled coolness of brain 
and unerring foresight—he, the hard-headed, far-seeing man 
of the world—was simple as a child in this matter which 
involved the greater hazard of his heart. 

But while Clarissa’s husband trusted her with such bound- 
less confidence, Clarissa’s stepdaughter watched her with the 
vigilant eyes of prejudice, not to say hatred. That a young 
lady so well brought up as Miss Granger—so thoroughly 
grounded in Kings and Chronicles as she was wont to boast 
herself, and with an appreciation of the more abstruse points 
in the Epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews, that would 
have been invaluable to an undergraduate going in for bis 
divinity examinations—for such a youny lady to entertain the 
vulgar passion of hate seemed quite out of the question; but 
so far as a ladylike aversion may go, Miss Granger certainly 
went in relation to her stepmother. In this she was sustained 
by that model damsel Hannah Warman, who, not having 
made much progress in Mrs. Granger’s liking, had discovered 
that she could not “take to” that lady, and was always 
ready to dilate upon her shortcomings, whenever her mis- 
tress permitted. Sophia was capricious in this, sometimes 
listening eagerly, at other times suppressing Miss Warman 
with a high hand. 

So Clarissa had, unawares, an enemy within her gates, and 
could turn neither to the right nor to the left without her 
motives for so turning becoming the subject of a close and 
profound scrutiny. It is hard to say what shape Miss 
Granger's doubts assumed. If put into the witness-box and 
subjected to the cross-examination of a popular queen’s-coun- 
sel, she would have found it very diflicult to give a substance 
or aform to her suspicions. She could only have argued in 
a general way, that Mrs. Granger was frivolous, and that any 
kind of wrong-doing might be expected from a person of 
such unstable character. 

It was the beginning of June, and West-end London was 
glorious with the brief brilliancy of the early summer. All 
the Mayfair balconies were bright with flowers, and the 
Mayfair knockers resounded perpetually under the hand of 
the archetypal Jeames. The weather was unusually warm ; 
the most perfect weather for garden-parties, every one de- 
clared, and there were several of these al fresco assemblies 
inscribed in Mrs. Granger's visiting-book : one at Wimbledon ; 
another as far afield as Henley-on-Thames, at a villa whose 
grounds sloped down to the river. 

This Henley party was an aflair in which Lady Laura 
Armstrong was particularly interested. It was given by a 
bachelor friend of her husband's, a fabulously rich stock- 
broker ; and it was Lady Laura who had brought the proprie- 
tor of the villa to Clarges-street, and who had been instru- 
mental in the getting-up of the fete. 

“You must really give us some kind of party at your Hen- 
ley place this year, Mr. Wooster,’ she said. — “ There is the 
regatta now: I have positively not seen the Henley regatta 
for three years. The Putney business is all very well—su- 
premely delightful, in shori, while it lasts—but such a mere 
lightning flash of excitement. I like along day’s racing, 
such as one gets at Henley.” 

“Lady Laura ought to be aware that: my house is at her 
disposal all the year round, and that she has only to signify 
her pleasure to her most devoted slave.” 

“QO, that’s all very well,” replied my lady. “ Of course, I 
knew that if Frederick and J came down, you would give us 
luncheon or dinner, and let us roum about the gardens as 
long as we liked. But that’s not what I want. I want you 
to give a party on one of the race days, and invite all the 
nice people in London.” 

“ Are there any nasty people on this side of Temple-bar, 
Lady Laura, before the closing of Parliament? I thought, 
in the season everybody was nice.” 

“You know what I mean, sir. I want the really pleasant 
people. Half a dozen painters or so, and some of the nicest 
literary men—not the men who write the best books, but the 
men who talk cleverly; and, of course, a heap of musical 
people—they are always nice, except to one another. You 
must have marquees on the lawn for the luncheon—your 
house is too small for anything more than tea and coffee ; and 
for once let there be no such thing as croquet—that alone 
will give your party an air of originality. I suppose you had 











better put yourself entirely into Gunter’s hands for the com- 
missariat, and be sure you tell him you want novelty—no 
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hackneyed ideas ; sparkle and originality in everything, from 
the eggs to the apples. I should ask you to give us a dance 
in the evening, with colored lamps, if that were practicable, 
but there is the coming back to town; and if we carried the 
business on to a breakfast next morning, some of the people 
might begin to be tired, and the women would look faded 
and limp. So I think we had better confine ourselves to a 
mere garden-party and luncheon, without any dancing,” 
Lady Laura concluded with a faint sigh. 

= Will you send out the invitations, Lady Laura?” 

“O, no; I leave all that to you. You really know every- 
body—or everybody we need care about.” 

In this manner Mr. Wooster’s party had been arranged, 
and to this party the Grangers were bidden. Even the serious 
Sophia was going ; indeed, it is to be observed that this young 
lady joined in all mundane gaieties, under protest as it were. 

“LT go out, my dear, but I never enjoy myself,” she would 
say to a serious friend, as if that were a kind of merit. 
“ Papa wishes me to go, and I have no desire to withdraw 
myself in any way from Mrs. Granger’s amusements, however 
little sympathy there may be between us. I endeavor to do 
my duty, whatever the result may be.” 

Mr. Wooster did know a great many people. His abnormal 
weilth, and a certain amount of cleverness, had been his sole 
passport to society. Among Burke’s “ Lanced Gentry” there 
was no trace of the Wooster family, nor had Mr. ‘Wooster 
ever been heard to allude to a grandfather. He had begun 
stockjobbing in the smallest way, but had at a very early 
stage of his career developed a remarkable genius for this 
kind of traffic. Those of his own set who had watched his 
steady ascent declared him tobe a very remarkable man ; and 
the denizens of the West-end world, who knew nothing of 
stockjobbing or stockbroking, were quite ready to receive 
him when he came to them laden with gold of Ophir, and 
with a reputation of being something distinguished upon 
*Change. 

Time had begun to thin Mz. Wooster’s flowing locks before 
he landed himself safely upon the shores of fashionable life, 
and Mr. Wooster’s carefully-trained moustache and whiskers 
had a purplish tinge that looked more like art than nature. 
He was short and stout, with a florid complexion, sharp black 
eyes, and a large aquiline nose, and considered himself 
eminently handsome. He dressed with elaborate splendor— 
“ dressed for two,” as some of his less gorgeous friends were 
wont to say—and was reputed to spend a small fortune 
annually in exotics for his buttonhole, and dress boots. 

fis chief merits in the estimation of the polite world lay 
in the possession of a perfectly-appointed town house, the 
villa at Henley, another villa at Cowes, and a couple of 
magnificent yachts. He was a perpetual giver of dinners, 
and spent his existence between the Stock Exchange and the 
dinner-table, devoting whatever mental force remained to 
him after his daily traflic to the study of menus, and the 
grave consideration of wine-lists. To dine with Wooster was 
one of the right things to do once or twice in the course of a 
season; and Wooster’s steam yacht was a pleasant place of 
rest and haven of safety for any juvenile member of the 
peerage who had been plunging heavily, and went in fear of 
the Bankruptey-court. 

So, on a brilliant June morning, the Grangers left the Great 
Western station by special train, and sped through the sum- 
mer landscape to Henley. This garden-party at Mr. Wooster’s 
villa was almost their last engagement. They were to return 
to Arden in two days; and Clarissa was very glad that it was 
so. That weariness of spirit which had seemed to her so 
strange in some of the young ladies at Hale Castle had come 
upon herself. She longed for Arden Court and perfect rest ; 
and then she remembered, with something like a shudder, 
that there were people invited for the autumn, and that Lady 
Laura Armstrong had promised to spend a week with her 
dearest Clarissa. 

“T want to put you into the way of managing that great 
house, Clary,” said my lady, brimming over with good-nature 
and officiousness. “ As to leaving the housekeeping in Miss 
Granger’s hands, that’s not to be dreamt of. It might do 
very well for the first six months—just to let her down gently, 
as it were—bui from henceforth you must hold the reins 
yourself, Clary, and lll teach you how to drive.” 

“But, dear Lady Laura, I don’t want the trouble and 
responsibility of housekeeping. L would much rather leave 
all that in Sophy’s hands,” protested Clarissa. “ You have 
no idea how clever she is. And I have my own rooms, and 
my painting.” 
“Yes,” exclaimed Lady Laura, “and you will mope your- 
self to death in your own rooms, with your painting, when- 
ever you have no company in the house. You are not going 
to become a cipher, surely, Clarissa! What with Miss Gran- 
ger’s schools, and Miss Granger's clothing-club, and Miss 
Granger's premiums and prizes for this, that, and the other, 
you stand a fair chance of sinking into the veriest nobody, 
or you would, if it were not for your pretty face. And then 
you really must have employment for your mind, Clary. Look 
at me; see the work I get through.” 

“But you are a wonder, dear Lady Laura, and I have 
neither your energy nor your industry.’ 

Laura Armstrong would not admit this, and held to the idea 
of putting Clarissa in the right way. 

“Wait till I come to you in the autumn,” she said. And 
in that depression of spirit which had grown upon her of 
late, Mrs. Granger found it a hard thing to say that she 
should be rejoiced when that time came. 

She wanted to get back to Arden Court, and was proud to 
think of herself as the mistress of the place she loved so 
dearly ; but it seemed to her that an existence weighed down 
at once by the wisdom of Sophia Granger and the exuberant 
gaiety of Lady Laura would be barely endurable. She sighed 
for Arden Court as she remembered it in her childhood—the 
dreamy quiet of the dull old house, brightened only by her 
brother’s presence; the perfect freedom of her own life, so 
different from the life whose every hour was subject to the 
claims of others. 

She had changed very much since that visit to Hale Castle. 
Then all the pleasures of life were new to her—to-day they 
seemed all alike flat, stale, and unprofitable. She had been 
surfeited with splendors and pleasures since her marriage. 
The wealth which Daniel Granger so freely lavished upon 
her had rendered these things common all at once. She 
looked back and wondered whether she had really ever 
longed for a new dress, and been gladdened by the possession 
of a five-pound note. 

(To be continued.) 
—_¢____. 
HINTS TO TALKERS. 

The sroundwork of my theme is good conversation in 
contradistinction to mere discussion—mere chat. gossip, jest- 
ing, story-telling, exchange of formal courtesies and com- 
pliments, or any single one of the countless methods of using 


or abusing the gift of speech. In its highest and best phase, 
it should comprise many diverse elements, harmoniously 
blended, and shculd be recreative and entertaining, while 
edifying. Therein wisdom, learning, and common sense, in 
a light, lively, and attractive guise, escorted by L’Allegro 
and her fair joyous companions, wander over a wide and 
diversified range of discourse, amid ever-changing scenes of 
memory and imagination, whithersoever chance, taste, or 
caprice leads the way. It matters not whether there be man. 
subjects or only one; if the treatment thereof be such as 
have faintly sketched, we have thoroughly good conversation, 
in a special sense of the term. In proper hands, there is 
hardly a topic that may not serve as a text to discourse, de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, concerning all things and a 
few besides. 

Such an ideal is seldom or never realized in our personal 
intercourse with our fellows, in entirety and perfection ; but 
it may be approached in diferent degrees of propinquity. 
The question which I propose to sift is, whether our own age is 
nearer or farther from it than the-preceding one. The answer 
most usually given assigns the latter alternative. Ie 

The decay of the art—or rather, the gift—of conversation is 
the burden of many a lament, uttered not only by the old and 
elderly, but by men still in their prime, and even by some 





just emerging from the first stage of youth. ‘ 

We may suspect that the dissatisfied do not meet with the 
deference or consideration oy desire, and that their dispar- 
aging censure is the outcome of peevish selfishness. In many 
instances, we should be correct. The principle of omne tgno- 
tum pro magnifico, or “’T is distance lends,” etc., may influ- 
ence others ; but the wide-spread belief in the inferiority of 
our conversational faculties cannot be referred, at once and 
altogether, to any obvious caprice or fallacy. It may be in- 
teresting, and not uninstructive, to see whether or not there 
be good grounds for this idea. The chief difficulty to be 
faced is the scanty supply of direct evidence, such as may be 
accepted without reserve as trustworthy, owing, as I have 
already hinted, to the general want of sympathy with the 
rising generation characteristic of those whose age gives them 
opportunities of contrasting periods separated by a long 
interval of time. Moreover, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances of temperament, widh the best intention of fair 
representation, memory must be somewhat deceptive in such 
matters. 

After twenty or thirty years, a man may reasonably be ex- 
cused foreshortening the flats of bygone conversations, and 
bringing together in strong relief the eminences ; that is to 
say representing as uniformly brilliant conversational! epis- 
odes which were only relieved from mediocrity and dullness 
by thinly strewn mots, anecdotes, and sentiments. The 
countless indifferent jokes and feeble sallies of famous wits 
generally die with them—as the most malignant spite could 
not endure the burden of preserving such sorry memorials ; 
while specimens of their best style and brightest efforts live 
after them, and from the latter only can posterity form a 
judgment on their author's entire social career. <A great 
blessing this. Better a thousand times were utter oblivion 
than the thought that some execrable puns, insipid attempts 
at wit, pointed epigrams, irrelevant quotations, should be 
hereafter rising up in judgment against one. It is as bad as 
that terrible form of nightmare in which one stands, shiver- 
ing and ashamed, in demi-toilette, or worse, in the midst of a 
brilliant assemblage, in all the decent—even all the ladies 
seem decent then—glories of full dress. To take an instance. 
Did Dean Swift intend us to know of his pun on “ fringe- 
ship” and “ friendship,’ «propos of a doyley which lay be- 
tween two reconciled friends? I wonder he retailed it to 
amuse Stella. Fancy, if each of us had a recording demon 
in the style of Boswell ever attending us! The bare idea 
makes me feel, at the present minute, a wish that I were mute 
as a codfish, and repent ever having deserted the matter-of- 
fact gravity of an ordinary Scotchman. 

Even if thoroughly trustworthy witnesses as to talkers of 
the past—such as was Henry Crabb Robinson—could be 
found, it would be a task of great difficulty to collect, com- 
pare, and digest numerous contributions of testimony, which, 
however, would be necessary in order to form anything like 
a correct estimate of average conversation. It would bea 
very false and unsatisfactory method to form inferences from 
the matcrials furnished by reminiscences of only one or two 
clubs or coteries. This, however, is exactly what many do. 

Can any one man, however remarkable be his mental 
powcrs, however great his social and substantial advantages, 
seriously flatter himself that he has gathered sufficient data 
for determining the actual and relative value of the conversa- 
tion of one or another epoch? Under the most favorable 
circumstances, our sphere of observation in social matters is 
extremely circumscribed, compared with the extent of so- 
ciety. Our views, too, of our fellows are in a special degree 
tinged 7 subjectivity. We are compelled to take ourselves 
after all, as our standard of measurement. And when we 
think what a distinct individuality the conversation of every 
man of any strength of character exhibits—how chameleon- 
hued, manifold, impalpable, variable, volatile an essence con- 
versation in the abstract is, the attempt to institute compari- 
sons with respect to the aggregate conversations of a time or 
a country must appear presumptuous and inconsiderate. It 
is generalization from a few isolated facts and phenomena, 
than which no mistake is more popular. Yet, however much 
we may be convinced by reflection of the hastiness and super- 
ficiality of such judgments, it will be interesting to consider 
the bearings of the subject a little more in detail. 

History and tradition undoubtedly have a large share in 
the formation of a disparaging estimate of our own times; so 
that a retrospect of a century or more does not go beyond the 
legitimate boundaries of the subject. We read of Sydney 
Smith—many of us remember him well; of Lamb, who was 
alive forty years ago; of Sheridan, who died eighteen years 
earlier; of Johnson and Garrick, Addison and Swift; and we 
feel “ that there were giants in those days”—a sentiment al- 
most as old as man. In perusing the records of their fame, 
or recalling what moved the wonder and reverence of our 
boyhood and youth, we are apt to exaggerate the littlenesses 
of the present. Defect and blemish often strike the eye 
before it has learned to comprehend the beauty or dignity 
which they fail to mar. In their turn, too, those whom time 
has consecrated as heroes in our eyes looked humbly and re- 
gretfully back on the glories of their past—aye, back to the 
jdays when the wise and witty Chancellor entertained at 

Gorhambury. The manner of Ais conversation we may 
guess from the pithy, pregnant essay, “ Of Discourse.” 

Granted that we can boast of no such Apollo in conversa- 
tion as Addison, no such Hercules as the great Doctor, no such 
| Mercury as Garrick or Sheridan ; still, it is to be remembered 
{that one swallow does not make a summer; that they and 
| their sets were pre-eminent amongst their contemporaries. 
| Doubtless, their excellence was partly due to a tendency in 
jthe ages which they respectively adorned to cultivate con- 





| versational powers with care and perseverance. To this 
|Lord Chesterfield bears ample witness for his day. In the 
‘times when it was the privilege of society to contrast the 
| grace, versatility, and scholarship of Addison with the pun- 
gent, half-savage humor of Dean Swift, the establishment of 
| select literary clubs was yielding its first fruits ; and society 
had learned to welcome and court the genius which Govern- 
ment was eager to ——- It was the heroism which Car- 
lyle attributes—rightly, 1 think—to Johnson by which he 
was enabled to draw around him, and unite under his presi- 
dency, the best wit and talent of his day. 

Nowadays, concentration of colloquial force is no simple 
matter. Teetined education is infinitely more general inscope 
and more widely imparted than formerly. Many new de- 
partments of literature and science have been and are still 
being developed, giving to thousands a claim to recognition 
by polite society, where tens might have been counted a 
century ago. It seems, tben, to follow that the average tone 
of talk must be continually improving, though the maximum 
of the merit in individuals and sets,could it be measured, might 
be, perhaps, found comparatively low. It will be something 
to arrive at a negative result: to show that our legeneracy is 
by no means a foregone conclusion. My remarks are only 
tentative and suggestive; and I leave it to others better qua- 
lified to exhaust the subject, and draw conclusions thereon. 
Setting aside the question of whether it be for better or 
worse, it is very certain that the style of conversation must 
vary tosome extent as times and manners change. What, 
then, are the principal alterations and revolutions in the 
habits, customs, and conditions of modern life—that is to say, 
which have been accumulating, ever more and more rapidly, 
during the last fifty years, whereby the style of conversation 
is most likely to have been affected ? 

We undoubtedly travel more about our own country and 
abroad than our fathers, to say nothing of our forefathers. 
This necessarily increases the chance of being thrown into 
contact with strangers. 

The effort, which I imagine to be often made, to render 
the first impressions formed of us favorable, is to a certain 
extent neutralized by the fact that the same stock of ideas 
may be utilized for the benefit of distinctly diflerent audien- 
ces. Horrible it is—as it has been my fate—to discover, 
when in full career of repetition of some pet phrases or 
ideas, that your victim has been under treatment before. 

Well I recollect, one hot day, when mental exertion was 
out of the question, confiding my views on “ the Academy” 
to a fair damsel, and having been ungallant enough to forget 
the circumstance, pouring into the self-same ear—a very 
pretty one—the very same remarks, almost verbatim, after an 
interval of about two hours. Not until I was hopelessly 
committed, did a ray of memory—elicited by a mischievous 
suspicion of a smile—break in upon my lazy, self-satisfied 
unconsciousness. 

Whatever be the effects of continual change of scene and 
company on such “discourse” as Lord Bacon prescribes, it 
certainly aflords greater facilities for smail talk—which is a 
very diflerent thing, though not without its merits and uses. 

From the wide-spread habit of travelling springs unedifying 
comparing of notes as to hotel bills, tad/es @hote, and convey- 
ances; many dreary, dressed-up anecdotes of ludicrous mis- 
takes and accidents. I have known a very good listener— 
which goes far towards being a good talker—transformed, 
during one vacation, into a social scourge, perpetually hurry- 
ing you up to the attics of half the spic and span hotels in 
Europe; dragging you over glaciers, cramming you down 
crevasses, dangling you over precipices, and snowing you up 
in passes; and, by way of a restorative, stuffing you with 
every variety of foreign diet. In fact, travelling enables 
many a dolt to chatter who must otherwise be dumb. 

On the other hand, visiting foreign countries, and the study 
of languages which it induces, ought to expand the mind and 
enrich the memory. 

One drawback to being much thrown amongst strangers is, 
that very few people can do full justice to their powers in 
conference without a certain amount of intimacy with at 
east a considerable section of the company. Even men of 
high talent, brought together by some would-be Meceenas in 
the expectation of a transcendent display of cumulated 
ability, have often ere now proved either commonplace or 
even absolutely dull. The atmosphere is too highly charged 
with critical power, while there is no assurance that it will be 
used kindly ; and the result is general constraint. Whereas 
a sense of indulgent i acts as a spell, and evokes our 
sprightliest sallies. believe that amongst friends a man is, 
though unconscious of effort, more on his mettle than when 
with comparative strangers. 

Most happy is the chance, and delightful the intercourse, 
if we light upon strangers who make us feel at home, and 
speedily establish a basis of harmony by community of tastes 
and similarity of sentiment. This, however, is not very often 
the case The odds are in favor of the person you sit next 
to at dinner, and to whom you must, in duty bound, pay 
especial attention, keeping his or her mind a sealed book 
throughout the entertainment. 

Now and then the monotony of the proceedings may be 
enlivened by a short burst of general conversation, which, 
hewever, soon breaks up into disconnected duets and trios, or 
dwindles into a solo by some bold and unsparing lecturer. 
It is provokingly amusing, for instance, to hear some shallow- 
pated individual, whose position entitles him to deference, 
following dreamy threads of fancy which lead nowhere, 
under the idea that he is establishing a theory, sententiously 
propounding specious fallacies as morsels of the highest 
truth, imposing on the majority of his hearers by the placid 
self-confidence of his manner and vapid fluency of speech, 
besprent with irrelevant illustrations, and garnished with 
needless quotations. Behold such a one toppled from his 
airy car by a plainly stated piece of common sense. Likely 
enough, bland insolence, a surprised expression of injured 
dignity, the unuttered query—* Who are you, that venture to 
set your unstamped opinion against my hall-marked state- 
ments ?” enables him to soar up again on another tack; mis- 
taking, all the time, pompous inanity for grave and reverend 
sagacity. This harmless impostor—who takes in none more 
than himself—if he have a pleasant voice, fair erudition, and 
a nice face, will often escape detection for some time; so that 
the shifting character of modern society enhances his pros- 
pects of continued success. Out of the discussion of places 
of interest by observant travellers much pleasure may be got; 
but folk seem to think that for the true appreciation of such 
topics the localities ought to be familiar to all engaged—else 
why are such themes regarded with impatience in mixed 
society? Of course, it is to mixed society only that these re- 
marks chiefly apply—as community of interests and work 
create a readiness to discuss special subjects with one’s fel- 
lows, a large infusion of which, in a mixed company, consti- 
tute what Swift calls pedantry, and we designate by ‘the slang 
term “ shop.” 
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Another point which occurs to me is, that, in circles for- 
merly renowned for genial interchange of ideas, criticism to 
a considerable extent formed the staple of conversation ; 
whereas now, new books come so thick and fast, that in any 
given company, probably, not more than two persons have 
fresh in memory the same book; unless it be the latest sensa- 
tional work, which has been reviewed until we are weary of 
the subject. Again, the extent and accuracy of the informa- 
tion supplied by the daily papers has rendered superfluous the 
retailing of items of news. Tales of horror and wonder are 
perpetually brought under our notice; our appetite for ad- 
venture and mystery is blunted by surfeit ; and the anecdote, 
unless it be humorous, is generally voted a bore. In short, a 
creature from another sphere, on contemplating the masses 
of printed matter in circulation, might think oral communi- 
cation quite unnecessary ; though possibly this first impression 
would be subsequently modified. Social laurels may now be 
won by giving a precis version of the newsof the day, with 
stoccato comments ; for the high pressure at which business is 
carried on may be expected to induce a corresponding lazi- 
ness in matters of recreation. Temptations to indulge in mere 
chattering and gossip are getting more and more'rife. I do 
not pretend to gauge the powers of resistance by which they 
are met. 

On the other hand, there has of late years been a great 
wakening up of men’s minds, and religious and philosophical 
ideas have taken fresh and higher hold of their thoughts. 
The solution of some grave social or intellectual problem is 
now far more commohly than formerly the first and fixed 
purpose of mental activity. Thus, an element of earnestness 
and seriousness is introduced, counteracting the increased 
tendencies to triviality and frivolity. Concentration on one 
subject may be, and ought to be, allied with comprehens:ve- 
ness of thought. The interdependence of all things brings 
almost every topic within the province of an investigator in 
any special line; while earnestness of treatment, induced by 
the underlying attraction of a favorite pursuit, imparts an 
indescribable charm to a man’s words and manner. 

Nor is earnestness at all inconsistent with genial humor. 
Even Puritan earnestness, which would uproot all the lighter 
elements of character in the interest of self-abasing devotion, 
was not incompatible with the production and enjoyment of 
Bunyan’s exquisite allegory. 

It is mere hollow wit—artificial juggling with words and 
phrases—the offspring of levity and shallowaess, which 
shrinks and withers in an atmosphere of sincerity and zeal. 
We ought to be proud and grateful that the professed wit is 
becoming more and more a creature of the past. 

The funny man of to-day has the advantage of using little 
art in his efforts to attract attention. He seldom advances 
beyond waggery or drollery ; and is either a mere buffoon, or, 
in favorable instances, a person of exuberant and infectious 
— spirits. He has his appropriate time and place —Once 
a Week. 


—  - oe — 


THE NOVEL-READING DISEASE. 


Physicians are familiar with a complaint which, although 
sufficiently specific, has yet no name of its own. The patient 
suffers from an alarming and morbid thirst, and consumes a 
perfectly fabulous amount of fluid, almost always of an un- 
wholesome nature. Tea in a highly diluted shape, eau sucree, 
raspberry vinegar and water, soca water, or some other such 
abominable mess, is taken by the gallon, aad the unnatural 
craving is stimulated by indulgence. 


“ Crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops 
Nec sitim pollit.” 

Wholesome food is refused; no exercise is taken; and the 
patient finally sinks into a flabby and sickly condition, which 
nothing but severe and determined treatment will shake off. 
This dropsical habit of body finds its exact analogue in the 
species of mental dr@psy which is produced by over-indul- 
gence in three-volumed novels. his terrible complaint is 
one of the worst evils which modern civilisation has brought 
with it. Its progress is gradual, very insidious, and often al- 
most imperceptible. At first, all that is noticed is that the 
sufferer is apt to be found bent over a novel at unnatural 
hours—as, say, in the early morning, or in the middle of a 
beautiful summer's afternoon. Soon, however, the disease 
becomes more pronounced, and in its worst stages novels are 
got through at the rate of three or four, or even five, a week, 
or at an average, in a severe and chronic case, of some two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred a year. At first some 
discrimination is exercised, and one writer is, perhaps, pre- 
ferred to another—Mr. Trollope, say, to Mrs. Ross Church, or 
“ Ouida” to the author of “Guy Livingstone.” Very soon, 
however, the taste becomes deadened and blunted, and all 
power of distinction and appreciation is lost. In this stage, 
the unhappy patient can no more go without her novel than 
cana confirmed dipsomaniac without his dram. The smaller 
circulating libraries, which lend out very second-hand novels 
indeed at a penny a volume, are put under contribution, and 
any amount of garbage is swallowcd wholesale. Quality is 
held absolutely of no importance, and quantity is everything. 
The very process of reading becomes more or less mechanical, 
and seems to afford a species of mechanical pleasure or satis- 
faction, a novel of the feeblest possible type being read as 
religiously from cover to cover, and yielding apparently as 
much enjoyment as if it were a second “ Romolo.” It isno un- 
common thing for a young lady, in whom the complaint is 
chronic, to have read the whole of Scott, the whole of 
Thackeray, the whole of of Dickens, the whole of Trollope, 
tie whole of Annie Thomas, the whole of Mrs. Ross Church, 
the whole of Miss Braddon, the whole of Lawrence, and, into 
the bargain, some four or five hundred other novels by less 
famous hands. When the disease is thus confirmed, the 
dropsical habit of mind becomesapparent. The conversation 
of the patient becomes flabby and limp. Her interest in all 
ordinary subjects—except, perhaps, the latest fashions, or the 
more scandalous portions of evidence in the Tichborne case, 
or the marriage of the Princess Beatrice—flickers feebly in 
the socket, and finally dies out. The last stage—that of ab- 
solute imbecility—is now, unless very powerful remedies are 
exhibited, a matter of time. 

So much for the symptoms or diagnosis of the disease. Its 
prognosis depends greatly upon the natural constitution of 
the patient; but is, as a rule, unfavorable. Even where vi- 
gorous treatment has been adopted, and has apparently 
effected a radical cure, there is always danger of a serious 
relapse. And even if the cure be permanent, the patient is 
none the less permanently enfeebled, and will always re- 
main incapable of any severe or protracted mental exertion. 
It is, indeed, upon the whole, unwise to encourage delusive 
hopes of a complete cure. The disease is as obscure, as in- 
sidious, and as little capable of control, as is softening of the 
brain itself; and it is doubtful whether we ever do more than 
for a while to arrest fts course. at is most sad, is the 


self-deception of the patient herself, which is very analogous 
She is, as a rule, perfectly 
convinced that her evil habit is under her own controlf; that 
she could, if she chose, begin to-morrow, and never open a 
She is, indeed, fruitful in such good resolu- 
tions ; but, if any attempt is made to secure total abstinence 
even for a day, she will resort to subterfuges as pitiful as 
those to which a dipsomaniac will have recourse if deprived 
of his accustomed dram, and will tell any falsehoods, or use 
any evasion, rather than struggle with the cravings of his dis- 
less cases, even the most judi- 


to that of the habitnal drunkard. 


novel again. 


eased appetite. In such ho 
cious firmness is of very little avail. 


It is curious and interesting to observe that as this com- 
paratively new female diseage has grown more virulent and 
intense, the old disease of scandal-talking has become com- 
It is, of course, physically difficult to = 

ur 
—— used to devote three or four hours every day to 

iscussing the virtues and vices of absent friends over a dish 
of tea. Our sisters loll in American chairs, and listlessly 
turn over a third volume; and the concentrated and pn | 


paratively rare. 
scandal and to read a novel at one and the same time. 


venomous interest which used to be excited by the peccadi 


loes of some half-dozen neighbors is now languidly diffused 
over the doings of some four or five hundred washy crea- 
It is, of course, possible, nay, 
even probable, that, were novel-reading sternly repressed, 
Were it not for this con- 
sideration, it is an open question whether the novel trafic 
ought not to be dealt with as stringently as Mr. Bruce pro- 
poses to deal with the liquor traffic ; whether it would not be 
well to enable the rate-payers of a district to limit the num- 
ber of the circulating libraries, or even to close them alto- 
gether; and to place the “ habitual” novel-reader under some 
such paternal restraint as that to which Dr. Dalrymple 


tions of a washy imagination. 


scandal and. gossip would revive. 


wishes to subject an “ habitual drunkard.” 


It is too clear, unfortunately, why it is that somany women 
They read novels, 
exactly as some young men smoke and drink bitter beer, for 
What a woman needs is an 
education which shall enable her to read and follow the Par- 
liamentary debates instead of the police and divorce reports ; 
and, when women are thus educated, then feeble novels and 
feeble novelists will vex our souls no longer to the horrible 
Of such an edu- 
cation we may say that it is euk ostrakou peristrophe alla 
psuche: periagoge, nor is it to be got in books, unless, indeed, 
books can give sound, healthy common-sense, and wholesome 
interest in commonsubjects. But men can give it by making 
the women of their family their companions; and that they 
should neglect to give it, shows, after all, how inveterately 
deep-seated is the extraordinary notion that the intellectual 
difference between men and women is one of kind and not of 


thus waste their time and rot their minds. 


sheer want of something to do. 


extent to which they irritate us at present. 


degree.— Examiner. 
a 


LABOR AND LONGEVITY. 


The twofold inquiry, what is, and what is not, conducive 
to health, and, therefore, what may or may not promote 
longevity, Opens a wide field, and leads to great contrariety 
We are not sure, indeed, after many years of 
observation, that even the most self-evident propositions of 
the hygienist are not systematically disputed in all sections 
We are quite certain they are practically and 
If, for example, we take as an 
illustration the chemical and physiological truism that poison 
kills, we shall find the fact controverted, in every variety of 
Poisons, 
it will be said in effect, are poisons only to those to whom 
they are poisons, and even to those persons they are only 
The final 
effect, they will tell us, is proportioned to the dose: different 
in different persons, being dependent upon a multiplicity of 
conditions, Which may or may not be present in individual 
In this way ingenious sophistry is made to con- 
With the 
doctrines, not to say the fact, of the eternal and unalterable 
fitness of things,as means to ends, overlooked or thrust 
aside, you will be told that what would, under a certain given 
set of circumstances, kill one man, might, under a different 
set of circumstances, cure another; or, as the adage has it, 
And it 
must be confessed these paradoxes are not wholly without 
And yet necessary 
Poisons are not food. 
A polluted 
atmosphere is not pure air; and so on throughout the whole 
arcana of nature these distinctions and opposites are obvious, 
and cannot be confounded (however sophistry and false phi- 


of opinion. 


of society. 
habitually set at nought. 


sophisticated statement, by a thousand disputants. 


killing poisons when taken in sufficient quantity. 


recipients. 
front both palpable facts and unanswerable logic. 


“ What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 


some foundation of fact to rest upon. 
distinctions must be maintained. 


Medicine is not meat. Stinks are not odorous. 


losophy may prevaricate) without risk to health and life. 


Similar diversities and distinctions are also equally apparent 
in the domains of human labor and recreation, as they relate 
That employment is conducive to 
health is at once an every day aphorism and a primeval 
The maxim “ that 
it is better to wear out than rust out” is true positively as 
But it does not, therefore, follow that all 
Man is a 
creature of positive needs, but also of adaptability in relation 
to food, climate, clothing, and labor; and in all these depart- 
ments there are conditions which are best suited to promote 
perfect health and long life, as also there are opposite condi- 
tions which cannot be disregarded without personal detri- 
Some trades, for instance, are palpably 
Many trades have their specific dis- 
Sedentary trades, 
like sedentary professions (a numerous family), breed dyspep- 
Out-door occupations, for the 
most part, keep their subjects free from dyspepsia, but engen- 
der, by undue exposure to all kinds of weather, rheumatism, 
Painters are injured 
from constant or intermittent contact with white lead; file- 
makers have their lungs pierced and lacerated with steel- 
dust; friction matchmakers, who use phosphorus, are liable 
to a very terrible disease, which the substance they work in 


to health and longevity. 
truth. Labor isa blessing, not a curse. 


well as relatively. , 
kinds of employment are conducive to health. 


ment and suffering. 
detrimental to health. 
eases, more or less prevalent and fatal. 


sia, the mother of diseases. 


lumbago, and their kindred maladies. 


engenders. 


vigorated by occupation. 


degrees of labor. If health be promoted = | 
labor, or occupation, it may also be destroyed 


and the unfitness of the back to the burthen. 
not Cyclops. 
form a weakling into a Hercules. 





rently constituted, and, perhaps, differently trained, at the 
cost of both health and life. 

And these and kindred distinctions and discriminations 
have a certain sort of force with relation to habit in the mat- 
ter of food and drink. Simplicity is the first law of nature. 
But this law is perpetually contravened, by all ranks of 
society, some in one way and some in another, from the cra- 
dle to the grave. The epicurean and the true philosopher 
are in the very nature of things antagonists. Epicurus was 
himself a true philosopher; but the word derived from his 
name has come to signify the very opposite of his habit and 
doctrine. The epicurean studies his tastes; the true philoso- 
pher his requirements or necessities. And yet it is precisely 
with these words—requirements and necessities—and the 
things they represent, that the never-ending controversy as 
to food, drink, and habit, begins. What are our natural 
requirements ?—What are our necessities? Natural needs 
are few; artificial wants many. In these relations civilisa- 
tion itself, as it exists, is a conglomeration of conditions 
unfavorable to health and longevity. Our artificial wants 
are as ten to one of our natural requirements. One portion 
of the community is born to luxyry, and another to priva- 
tion; but all are more or less from choice the creatures, in 
various forms, of indulgence and intemperance. Some get 
too little food ; others too much, and in every variety of fan- 
tastical form and combination. Ina comparison of states 
and results,and in co-relation to health and longevity, it 
would, perhaps, be a nice point to determine which of the 
two things—luxury or privation—is best and which worst. 
Some are deteriorated by physical labor, in kind and degree ; 
others are no less deteriorated, and many no doubt killed 
outright, by indulgence and the consequent functional over- 
work which results from that indulgence. Perhaps—we say 
perhaps because we are far from being certain—the most 
prevailing form of indulgence is excessive drinking ; but this 
too prevalent evil is only one of a cluster of destructive 
forces which aright knowledge and wise appreciation of the 
laws of life, in relation to health and longevity, would teach 
us to avoid. 

The true philosophy of life consists in the right use of all 
things, which can only mean the moderate use of good 
things and total abstinence from bad ones.) This, however, 
still leaves {the important questions open—what are good 
things, and what bad ones? And the further questions, good 
or bad to what ends? It is only when these several queries 
are resolved in the light of true knowledge that opinion be- 
comes really valuable. All else is but the empiricism of inex- 
—s brass and tinkling cymbals.—Commercial 
World. 


——@ 


AN ITALIAN PEASANT PLAY. 


All the world has heard or read of the Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau, in the Bavarian highlands. The present 
writer witnessed, in eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, the 
performance of a Passion Play at Brixlegg, in the Tyrol, 
which was precisely similar in manner and matter to that of 
Ammergau, and differed from it only in dimensions, being on 
a smaller scale as regards the number of spectators and per 
formers engaged in it. The spectacle was a very impressive 
and curious one, and the remembrance of it was so vivid in 
our minds, that we resolved, in spite of some obstacles in our 
way, to make an effort to see a performance which we sup- 
posed would be in some degree analagous to that of Brixlegg, 
and which took place in Italy last year. 

The pretty watering-place of the Bagni di Lucca, standing 
amidst chestnut woods, and on the edge of a river full of 
rapid sparkling water, is well known to foreign tourists. 
Less well known is the city of Lucca, about fourteen Eng- 
lish miles from the Bagni, with its quaint cathedral, and 
other picturesque ecclesiastical .edifices. And probably the 
village of Pon San Pieri (contraction of Ponte a San Pietro, 
or, as we should say, St. Petersbridge), although close to the 
latter city, is not known at all save to inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. This latter place, however, was our destination when 
we started from Florence by a very early train on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd of May. 

A few preliminary werds must be said in explanation of 
the nature of the spectacle promised us. From time imme- 
morial the peasants in the Lucchese province have been in 
the habit of giving an annual series of performances, the sub- 
jects of which are mostly taken from Scripture, or from the 

ives of the Saints. These performances are termed “ Maggi,” 
literally Mays. They are given on each successive Sunday 
during the month of May, and very often they extend into 
June. It is not clear why the month of May should be espe- 
cially chosen for them. May is, as is well known, the month 
dedicated to the Madonna by the Roman Catholic Church. 
In this month, too, were celebrated many festivals of hea- 
then antiquity ; and traces of the worship of the old gods 
linger with tenacious vitaliity throughout the length and 
breadth of this classic land. In any case the Maggio is 
doubtless a lineal descendant of the Mystery, or Mirac‘e Play. 

If it suffice to constitute a “religious drama” that the sub- 
ject of it should be taken from the Bible, or from the legen- 
vary adventures of some holy*personage, then the Lucchese 
Maggio is a religious drama. Some few exceptions there are 
to this rule, inasmuch as the Gerusalemme Liberata of Tasso, 
and the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, have both furnished 
subjects for Maggi. But in the former case the argument of 
the play is confined to the adventures of the Christians Olin- 
to and Clorinda; and, moreover, the expedition of the “ Gran 
Capitano,” who freed the Holy Sepulchre from Paynim 
power, is in itself a religious subject, or may be treated as 
such. 

Of the Orlando Furioso certainly so much cannot be said. 
The title of a Maggio taken from it ru»s thus: The Fury of 
Orlando; or, Bradamante and Ruggiero, But my own inti- 
mate belief is that the personages of that romantic poem are 
quite as authentic and venerable to the spectators who habitu 
ally attend a Maggio as are Santa Oliva, or Judith and King 
Ozias, who figure in other Maggi. ’ 

The actors are, without exception, peasants and tillers of 
the soil. The impresario is any enterprising individual who 


Nevertheless, and these adverse facts notwith-4 happens to have at his disposal a locale suitable for the pur- 
standing, it remains true, on general grounds, that labor is 
conducive to health. The body and the mind are alike in- 
But we must, here as elsewhere, 
discriminate, and indulge a reasonable regard to kinds and 
employment, 
by the more 
exposed and inferior kinds of labor, or by too much strain, 
All men are 
Use may be second nature, but it cannot trans- 
It will, therefore, we may 
presume, ever remain true, that the kind and amount of labor 
which can be performed with ease, or without apparent in- 
jury, by one man, could only be performed by another, difte. 


ose. The price of entrance to a native patroa of the drama 

believe to be from twopence to threepence. Whatsoever 
can be cleared over and above the expenses is divided amongst 
the actors. The same troupe travels from village to village 
(throughout the somewhat narrow limits of one district) to 
give its performances. . 

The 22nd of May was a very hot day; the sun poured 
down scorching rays from a cloudless sky, and the roads 
were carpeted with thick soft dust, which the least move- 
ment of foot, hoof, or wheel sent flying in suffocating clouds. 
The Maggio was to commence at eleven o'clock A.M. We 
left our inn, on the shady side of a quiet street in Lucca, 
very reluctant to venture forth into the pitilessly bright coun- 
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try. We seated ourselves in ajingling hackney-carriage drawn 
by one of those swift, slight, uneducated looking horses so 
commonly seen in Italy, who rattled over the highway briskly 
enough. His driver was attired with dandified smartness. 
The occasion was one of unalloyed festivity to him, for he 
was to wait and carry us back to Lucca at the end of the 
performance, and thus would not only spend a few hours of 

rfect idleness, and see the Maggio, but would be well paid 
or doing so. Beside him on the box was perched our ser- 
vant, a native Lucchese, whom we had biought with us as 
one cognisant of the ways of the place. The Lucchese have 
the reputation of making the best domestic servants in Italy, 
and enjoy a character dor integrity which my experience 
leads me to think thoroughly well deserved. Our man was 
a member of a simple peasant family in the Lucchese ; and 
not the least amusing part of the day’s spectacle to me was 
to observe the condescending town mouse air with which he 
tolerated and apologised to us for the rusticity of the crowd 
and the humbleness of the theatre. For had he not lived 
five years in Florence? And were not the glories of the 
Pergola known to him? And yet his genuine country-bred 
delight in the Maggio, familiar to him from boyhood, would 


_ crop up through the city varnish every now and then. And 


before the day was over he confided to me his notion that if 
Giuditta e Leoferne—so he pronounced Giuditta e Oloferne 
—could be represented in, say, the Teatro Principe Umberto 
(a new theatre rather bigger than Drury Lane!), it would 
make a fine eflect. : 

We were set down at the entrance of a narrow passage 
in one of the few rambling stone houses that constitute the 
village of Pon San Pieri. Having gone through the passage 
we were conducted up a very steep ladder-like staircase which 
led at once into the theatre itself. The staircase creaked be- 
neath our tread, and the gallery into which we were ushered 
creaked also, perilously as it seemed to me. However, the 
event proved that it was sufficiently solid for its temporary 
purpose. 

he theatre had been at no distant date a large barn or 
granary. The walls were of rough stone. The roof was a 
complication of massive beams, with here and there a patch 
of tiling left bare to the inspection of the public. ‘There was 
one, gallery running round three sides of the oblong rectangu- 
lar space. The floor was covered with closely-packed rows 
of rough wooden benches. A sort of hutch of unplaned deal 
boards formed tbe orchestra. ‘The stage was hidden by an 
act-drop, the like of which, I dare swear, few of my readers 
have ever beheld. It was of painted canvas, and so far re- 
sembled all other act-drops; but the picture limned upon it 
defies description. It appeared to consist of broad patches 
of boiled spinach, alternated with parallelograms of bath- 
brick. These, however, being interpreted, after some anxious 
study, proved to be grassy lawns and marble steps. The 
perspective was of the willow-pattern school. I do not think 
that the artist of Pon San Pier: had ever heard of modern 
re-Raphaelitism, so I conclude his peculiar “ manner” to 
a been either derived direct from the Chinese model, or 


. to have been «n original inspiration leading him to the same 


remarkable results. 

The whole place was packed with a dense crowd of pea- 
sants, and the heat and evil odors became almost insupporta- 
ble before the day was out. They would indeed have become 
quite insupportable, but for the welcome fumigation afforded 
by a great deal of coarse tobacco, which was freely smoked 
in all parts of the house. 

What a contrast, one could not help mentally exclaiming, 
to the Tyrolese audience of the Passion Play! The Tyrolese 
were mostly in their national costume ; sombre and ungrace- 
ful enough in the case of the women, but decent, solid-look- 
ing, and suitable tothe rank and habits of the wearer. Here, 
on the other hand, were exaggerated crinolines, lingering in 
Pon San Pieri long after the tide of fashion had swept them 
away from other spots, bright bows of ribbon, gaudy hats 
with impossible flowers stuck on them, and chignons—chig- 
nons that raised a shudder in any one of a speculative turn of 
mind who took to conjecturing how, and with what, those 
glossy, oily masses of hair were stuffed out to such preposter- 
ous dimensions. The great majority of the men took off 
their coats and jackets very early in the proceedings, and gave 
to view shirt-sleeves, which it must be said were mostly clean, 
and neckties of all colors of the rainbow. They were all 
poor people. The effort to be fine at a cheap rate was un- 
pleasantly apparent. But also it must be noted that the 
combination of cheapness and finery appeared to have suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling their aspirations, Every one looked con- 
tented and self-satisfied. There was none of the conscious- 
ness of being but tawdry and shabby when all was done, 
which would under similar circumstances have been apparent 
upon English faces ; and which would possibly have rendered 
them sullen towards ourselves, who obviously belonged to a 
higher class. On the contrary, we were treated with per- 
fectly good-humored courtesy. And though they poll ut 
us—as well they might, our apparition in their midst being 
certainly unexpected, and I am inclined to believe unprece- 
dented—they were free from any intention of offence. 

Their complacency, and utter absence of self-distrust, were 
moreover amusingly displayed in their condescending en- 
deavors to explain to us the argument of the play; and in 
their inquiries, often repeated, if we had ever seen anything 
like that before, and how we liked it. Iam convinced that 
they regarded us with much the same sort of curious obser- 
vation as we should bestow on a respectable mardarin who 
should be taken for the first time to the opera at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

The manager with his own official hands brought a couple 
of rush-bottomed chairs with chintz cushions for us to sit 
upon. And our neighbors right and left cheerfully made wry 
on their hard wooden benches, to permit these seats to be 
lugged into the front row. This post of horor was one we by 
no means coveted, but it would have hurt the impresario’s 
feelings to refuse it,so we submitted. He lamented that we 
had not forewarned him of our coming, and promised that if 
we would attend another performance, to be given on the 
15th of June following, he would ptovide accommodation 
suitable for our “ rispetta-bilissime persone.” Where he con- 
templated putting us in state I know not; unless perhaps in 
the wooden hutch that served for an orchestra. 

T may as well state at once that whoso should have sought 
for a vestige of religious sentiment, or a spirit of veneration, 
in this Maggio, would have sought in vain. Author, actors, 
and spectators, were all equally devoid of the least approach 
to such feelings. In the intervals between the acts the noise 
of shouting, laughing, and opening bottles of fizzing Chiavenna 

er, Was incessant. And, indeed, during the performance 
there was a good deal of loud talking throughout all the less 
interesting portions of the play. The Maggio represented 
(Judith and Holofernes) was a well-knuwn one. The audi- 
ence were up in all the points, and bestowed their applause 
and attention exclusively upon these, disregarding the main 





action of the drama.. This trait struck me very much; for I | A modest aspiration, which is, however, far surpassed by his 
saw io it an instance of that spirit of conventionality in all, next sentence, to the effect that he (Nabuchodonosor) is 
artistic matters, which, in my opinion, is characteristic of the divine, and requires to be adored neve The simple 


modern Italian, and to which I shall have occasion again to | brevity of his statement may perhaps shock 


Jaglish readers ; 


allude. No fine company in a private box at the scala or the | he observes without circumlocution or ambiguity, “Io son 


Pergola could be more indifferent to the spectacle as a whole, Iddio.” And adds, addressing his braves, “ an 


and more knowing in bestowing their attention on the regu- 
lation points, than were these Lucchese contadini. — é 
It. is not necessary to dwell on the music, a pitiably dis- 


| 


I hope you 
recognise me !” 

This being the state of the case, the Assyrian monarch is 
naturally incensed at the stiff-neckedness of a certain “ popolo 


sonant scraping and too-tooing, which preceded the rising of | d’Israel”—Hebrew recalcitrant wretches, who it appears have 


the curtain. 


It did rise at length, and displayed a stage which | not yet satisfactorily “ recognised” him. And he sends forth 


looked a little wider than that whereon Punch is wont to | his armies to convert them to orthodox principles ina fashion 


enact his popular history. 
very much a front scene that the performers had some diffi- 
culty in edging their way off the stage without coming in 
contact with the canvas screen on the one hand, or the row 
of footlights on the other; for there were footlights, and the 
stage was illuminated, in singular contrast with the broad 
sunshine which reigned in the audience part of the theatre. 

Scene the first showed us a chamber with Judith and her 
lady’s-maid. (Thus designated in the libretto.) And Judith 
forthwith began to bewail the death of her beloved husband, 
Manasses, and to protest that she could never be consoled for 
his loss. But what was our surprise to find taat Judith did 
not speak, but sang her sorrows; that the atiendant respect- 
fully offered her comfort in the same manner; and that, in 
brief, throughout all the play, no word was uttered in a 
speaking voice. The sounds adopted were a sort of chant, 
something between a recitative and a street cry, with occa- 
sional turns and flourishes at the will of the performer. 

The wearisome effect of this monotonous chant, which 
never varied (save by more or less tremulous flourishes, as of 
a goat aspiring to sing) throughout a long drama, cannot 
easily be conceived by those who have never undergone a 
similar experience, Tenors, basses, sopranos, and coutraltos, 
each and all uttered their speeches by means of the same 
succession of sounds. Only now and then the owner of an 
exceptionally high or an exceptionally low voice would 
abruptly change the key, and give out his lines two or three 
tones above or below the others, without the slightest previous 
warning or preparation. Preparation, in the way of modula- 
tion, was in truth impossible, for there was no orchestral 
accompaniment; and these sudden changes of pitch, when 
at rare intervals they did occur, came upon one with a singu- 
lar jar and general sense of dislocation. 

Altogether the chanting was terribly trying. Tndeed, after 
we had sat at the performance about an hour and a half, my 
companion observed, plaintively, that he could not have be- 
lieved such utter weariness and exhaustion to be producible 
by the sense of hearing. 

The play was in octosyllabic verse, and in stanzas of four 
lines each, whereof the first and last, and the two middle 
ones, rhymed. The argument followed the apocryphal book 
of Judith closely; but the language was certainly neither 
Biblical nor Oriental in its character. Such few poetic, or 
quasi-poetic, images as were to be found in it, were imitated 
from Tasso and Ariosto. Perhaps the expression “ lalto 
Motore,” which frequently occurs, meaning the Almighty, 
may be held to have a Dantesque flavor. 

© conscious attempt to caricature the heroic poems alluded 
to, or, indeed, one might say, to caricature the high-flown and 
heroic in general, could approach the absurdity of this com- 
position. I am the fortunate possessor of three original 
manuscripts of Maggi in an unadulterated condition as regards 
orthography and syntax. And I look upon them as rare and 
valuable specimens growing in a little-known by-way of 
literature. To any one with a relish for the humorous they 
are a real treasure. 

But it is time to return to Judith and her faithful attendant, 
who were discovered on the rising of the curtain. 

Judith’s appearance was striking. She was a short, broad, 





powerful-looking woman, with a wig of brown hair hanging | 


in stiff curls all round her head, and at each side of her face. 
Her cheeks were highly colored with some coarse powder, 
which looked like the “ raddle” used for brick floors in some 
country parts of England. She wore a straight black gown 
of the pattern of the patriarch’s garments in a child’s Noah’s 
Ark, high to the throat, and with long sleeves, and on her 
head was a turban of sombre lue. For the widow of Man- 
asses has been, and still is, mourning the departed in “ rozzi 
panni”—coarse ciothing—and announces her intention of 
continuing in the same all the days of her life. The scene is 
of the briefest; Judith wails, and the lady’s-maid reminds 
her that “ sorrows pass away, but the eternal glory remains 
for ever.” Upon which not very definite piece of comfort 
Judith replies: “ You console me. Let us go to pray lalto 
Motore, that he will give us vigor to surmount our woe.” 
And exeunt heroine and confidante. We are next shown the 
Royal Palace in Nineveh, and are introduced to King Nabuch- 
odonosor, Amurath, Holofernes, and Shem (a heterogeneous 
assemblage of names truly), together with other warriors and 
nobles. The costumes worn by these nobilities are of the 
poorest and tawdriest kind. But brightness and glitter are 
not the most intrinsically valuable elements in costume any 
more than in other things, and brightness and glitter are 
accordingly displayed more or less profusely by all the per- 
formers. Tinsel and colored foil-paper play a large part in 
the production of the general effect. The dresses are Turk- 
ish in style, great turbans, wide trousers confined at the 
ankle, and so forth. Every head bears a wig, a strange stiff 
wig, like the wigs which are used for cheap wax dolls ; every 
face is violently reddened, and the eyebrows blackened with 
enthusiastic liberality of pigment. On the whole the aspect 
of the dramatis persone resembles that of the colored theatri- 
cal portraits which used to adorn the cheap print-shops in the 
days of my youth. The actors move in a wooden, constrained 
manner, and reveal in the course of the play every conceiv- 
able kind of voice except a good one. There is the guttural, 
the nasal, the wiry, the gruff, the bawling. After attentive 
observation Iam unable to say that we discovered any scin- 
tillation of dramatic instinct save in one solitary instance. 
The exception to the rule was a young man who represented 
Amurath, a captain in the army of Holofernes, and he cer- 
tainly had some notion of moving and speaking like a living 
human being, and of assuming the bearing of a gay insou- 
ciant young soldier, very advantageously placed on the staft 
of the great commander-in-chief. 

It is far from my intention to inflict on the reader all the 
tediousness which our artists, with Dogberryian generosity, so 
lavishly bestowed upon us. And I renounce any attempt to 
follow the play scene by scene. But one or two salient points 
may be noted. 

On his first appearance, King Nabuchodonosor plunges at 
once into the heart of the matter. He declares that: 

Of Media now the vast empire 

Having fallen ’neath my command, 

The whole round m+ | my warrior band 
With you to conquer I desire. 











The first was a front scene, so | which has been largely employed for similar ends since the 


days of Nabuchodonosor—to wit, with fire and sword. 

The captains, with Holofernes at their head, make no diffi- 
culty in adoring their king as a divinity, and eagerly promise 
to reduce the Israelites to obedience, or to put every one of 
them to death by the cruellest methods. Also by the king’s 
express command they are to destroy the Temple of Sion 
and to “break the idols” in it. 

This touch may be intended as a subtle indication on the 
part of the,author that Nabuco was entirely ignorant of the 
nature of the Jewish religion. But in my opinion by “ idols” 
he means nothing more than the images of the Madonna and 
the saints, which would naturally be found in the place of 
worship of so pious a people. My neighbors among the 
audience—especially one stout, gentle-faced matron with a 
little child in her arms—were anxious to explain to me that 
this was a war of Soe persecutioneby the Pagans against 
the Christians. “ Giuditta, you know, was a Christian.” And 
of course a devout Roman Catholic.— All the Year Round. 

——_—_~>___—__ 


ADDISON AND STEELE. 


The domestic life of Addison formed a melancholy con- 
trast to his public one. Married toa disdainful and ill-tem- 
pered woman, who constantly reminded him of her aristo- 
cratic lineage, and of her condescension in wedding herself 
to him; embittering his home with eternal altercations, petty 
resentinents, and peevishnessof all sorts; driving him to that 
wretched alternative, intoxication, to procure an oblivion for 
his annoyance. Holland House, Kensington, was the place 
of his residence, and the tradition exists that he was accus- 
tomed to spend his evenings at the small public-house in the 
road at the corner of the avenue leading up to the mansion, 
lately rebuilt and called the “ Holland Arms,” then a humble 
lath-and-plaster hostelry. So little was Addison respected in 
his own family—nay, so actively was he disliked—that his 
daughter, and only child, could by no means be induced to 
study his works, still less to praise them. In the midst of all 
this terrible retribution for his selfish and not very sincere 
course of life, we are naturally led to contemplate him in his 
last hours with more than ordinary tenderness and sympathy. 
Horace Walpole (who, by the way, seems to have been a 
tantaddling old eavesdropper) has recorded that he died drunk 
with brandy. Few persons, in thinking of Addison, reflect 
upon the early anticipation of his decline. He died at the 
age of forty-seven—the robust period of manhood, both 
mental and physical. There is an outline sketch of him, 
writing at the coffee-house ; and the figure is as haggard and 
emaciated as that of a Turkishopium-eater. If Addison was 
a“ prudent” character (meaning as regards money), Steele 
seems to be the direct antipodes to him; for his career was 
one constant series of shifts and contrivances, schemes, pro- 
jections, and speculations; now glutted with success, now 
hiding from duns and_ bailiffs. Holcroft, in his own bio- 
graphy, relates thatafter one of the day’s races at Newmarket 
(he was then one of the stable-boys to the stud) he went up 
at moonlight to the course, in the desperate hope that he 
might pick up some casual coin of the thousands that, during 
the day, he had seen passing from hand to hand. Steele, 
who had far more genius than Holcroft, shut himself from 
the world for a period, and seriously sgt to work to make 
gold. He wasa man of rapid and abtindant imagination, 
mony excitability, and with little adhesiveness of purpose. 

‘he books he commenced, proceeded in, neglected, or fin- 
ished, were numerous; and the list of those he projected would 
form a respectable catalogue. His plans for public com- 
panies, and his schemes for making the world one mine of 
wealth, an “El Dorado made easy to the meanest capacity,” 
is like a romance of Eastern invention. Nothing seems to 
have staggered him; the end, the goal of his desire, once in 
view, no intermediate obstacles presented themselves to his 
imagination. He was thoroughly Irish in his ardor of mind, 
and like that quick-witted and pleaspre-loving race, would 
make any compromise with the future for the present grati- 
fication. This is not said sneeringly or disparagingly ; it is 
the constitution of their blood. he question is not one to 
discuss at this juncture ; it will therefore be considered as a 
mere passing remark. Steele either could not “let well 
alone,” or he became disgusted when he began to do well. 
At different periods of his life he was in the receipt of con- 
siderable sums, arising both from his literary speculations 
and from official appointments ; and yet a great part of his 
public career seems to have been passed in the turmoil and 
flurry of pecuniary expediencies, and patchings, and night- 
flittings, and owl-like seclusions. As some men are never at 
peace but when they are in a strife, so it should appear that 
there is an order of mental activity which will create to itself 
difficnlties and perplexities for the pure vain-glory of sur- 
mounting them. A manager of a theatre was heard to say 
that the Knowledge of writs being issued to secure his person 
was always an excitement to him, and gave him an indescri- 
bable sense of pleasure. With all his imprudences, however, 
and his (certainly not reputable) extravagances, Steele seems 
to have been a most loveable character. We could all but 
love him for his failings, but we do love him in spite of them; 
and the reason is, because we do not find in any instance that 
they were fostered fora dishonest purpose, but that they 
were the consequence of an over liberal and cven profuse 
disposition, which in early life had not been controlled and 
prudentially educated.— Gentleman's Magazine. 
sieieininaiciie 


THE LAST PRISON OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Vulgar errors have a snake-like existence, and die hard. 
We should have thought that, by this time, the notion that 
Fotheringhay Castle was destroyed by James the First had 
ceased to exist, and that the monarch could -no longer be 
credited with the burst of filial wrath shown in his determi- 
nation to destroy every vestige of that prison-fortress where- 
in his mother had been beheaded; and yet it is evident that 
this idea is still credited and entertained by intelligent men. 
Mr. Henry Godwin, for example, in his text-book for students, 
“The English a gs oe Handbook,” published by Par- 
ker in 1867, says of Fotheringhay Castle, that it “ was razed 
to the ground by James I.” It is true that Mr. John Timbs 
does not fall into this error in his “ Abbeys, Castles, and An- 
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cient Halls of England and Wales;” but, on the other hand, 
he says not a word as to the destruction of Fotheringhay 
Castle, but leaves his readers to imagine that it is still stand- 
ing. In the last week’s Building News appeared along and 
interesting article, ““ An Architect’s Ramble by the River Nen,” 
in which the old error once more crops up regarding Fother- 
inghay Castle—“It was pulled down by order of James L., 
and not a stone of it remains.” This isin accordance with 
what was said, in 1797, by the author of “ Antona’s Banks” — 


“ Tn darkest night for ever veil the scene, 
When thy cold walls received the captive Queen ; 
For this hath time eras’ thee from his page, 
And filial justice, with vindictive rage, 
Burst on thy princely tow’rs with ’whelming tide, 
Nor left one vestige to relate thy pride.” 


Filial justice did nothing of the kind. Instead of destroy- 
ing the scene of his mother’s cruel death, James turned it to 
account. In the first year of his reign, he granted the Castle 
to Charles, Lord Mountjoy (afterwards Earl of Devonshire), 
Sir Edward Blount, Knt., and Joseph Blount, Esq. The Earl 
died four years after, when the two other proprietors con- 
veyed the Castle and the lordship to his natural son, Mount: 
joy, who was afterwards created Earl of Newport. After a 
reign of twenty-three years, James the First died, on March 
27th, 1625. A week after his death—viz., on April 3rd, 1625 
—a survey was taken of Fotheringhay Castle, which survey 
was printed (in 1821) in Archdeacon Bonney’s Historic No- 
tices of the place, but is too long to be here quoted. For the 
most part, the Castle wasin a very good state of preservation ; 
the pictures hung in the great dining-room ; the hall, in which 
Mary, Queen of Scots, had been beheaded, was “ wonderful 
spacious ;” and it was only a few rooms in the keep (built in 
the form of a fetterlock), and a gatehouse or so out of doors, 
that are pronounced to be “ somewhat decayed” or “ ruinous.” 
It is, therefore, very clear that the demolition of Fotheringhay 
did not occur in the twenty-three years of James the First’s 
reign. It most probably, however, occurred within ten years 
after, although there is no positive date to assign to it. It 
would appear that Mountjoy, Earl of Newport, did not care 
to reside at the Castle, or to keep it in repair; and that Sir 
Robert Bruce Cotton, of Denton, Hunts (who gathered to- 
gether that “Cottonian Collection” that his grandson be- 
queathed to the nation), being about to rebuild his father’s 
house, Conington Castle, Hunts (now the residence of J. M 
Heathcote, Esq.), purchased a considerable portion of the 
fabric of Fotheringhay Castle—more particularly the great 
hall and an entrance porch—and removed it to Conington, 
incorporating it with the renovated portion of the Castle. 
The arches and columns that are supposed to have divided 
into three portions the hall of Fotheringhay Castle are built 
on to the exterior of the ground floor of Conington Castle. 
Other portions of Fotheringhay were bought by Robert Kirk- 
ham, be. to build a chapel at Fineshade; other portions 
(including the large window of the hall and the gates of the 
Castle) were incorporated in the Talbot Hotel, Oundle; and 
other portions went to assist the navigation of the river Nen. 
When Bridge published his “ County 7 istory of Northamp- 
tonshire” (1718), the print of Fotheringhay shows that an 
outer wall near to the river, with pillars and arches, then 
remained. These have entirely disappeared ; and nothing 
but a shapeless block of masonry, rolled, as it were, near to 
the river’s brink, remains to tell of the stately Castle of 
Fotheringhay—with the exception of the inequalities on the 
surface of the ground, which still clearly mark out the foun- 
Cations, and the site of the hall wherein Mary suffered; and 
also the mound, on which were her prison and the keep. A 
few hawthorn trees grow on it, and a profusion of the royal 
Scotch thistle, the original seeds of which may have been 
sown there by some admirer of the beautiful and unfortunate 
Queen. The moats can still be traced, though the outer 
moat is partially filled up. ‘Ten years ago, a large portion of 
the outer wall, with massive buttresses, supporting and form- 
ing one side of arange of farm buildings, was to be seen on 
the brink of the outer moat; but, in 1862, this outer wall and 
its buttresses were destroyed by the owner of the property, 
Lord Overstone, in order to make room for improved farm 
buildings. It was at the foot of the Castle mound that the 
hall stood wherein the Queen of Scots was beheaded, on Feb. 
8, 1587. As will have been seen, it was more than forty years 
after that event before Fotheringhay Castle was razed to the 
ground; and then, not by the “filial justice” of King James 
the First—Once a Week. 
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FLOWERS. 


Sometimes flowers enter the medieval landscape as objects 
of mere pleasure, for the delight which the artist had in their 
color, not with any distinct meaning. In the picture of the 
“Battle of Sant’ Egidio,” in the National Gallery, Paulo 
Uccello has filled the whole middle distance with a hedge of 
red and white roses. At one end an orange-tree, laden with 
golden globes of fruit, rises beyond the hedge; at the other 
end is a pomegranate, breaking open its fruits with ripeness. 
The picture has been cited as a type of the earth’s beauty by 
reason of the passions of men. It may seem that to us, but 
Paulo Uccello, one is sure, had no such meaning. He brought 
in the roses and fruits as an ornamental background, and if 
he had any further thought it was that he wished to sent 
Carlo Malatesta to his fate in the midst of the flowers and 
fruits among which he was pleased to sit in his garden when 
his guests were singing and dancing on the grass of his rosery. 
But on the whole, the Tuscan or other Italian schools before 
Raphael do not take pleasure in cultivated flowers so much 
as in meadows and the common wild flowers. The grass is 
almost always the grass of Chaucer, soft and sweet and moist; 
the meadows. are generally water meadows, and one either 
receives the impression of water being near at hand from the 
richness of the grass, or sees the river winding away in the 
distance. I take a few instances from the National Gallery 
of the treatment of meadow land and flowers by tlic earlier 
artists. They are all coincident in feeling with Chaucer's 
rapture iu grass, and they illustrate his love of wild flowers. 
Perugino’s great St. Michael stands in a rch green mead, 
with one or two wild flowers; but Raphael, being the geywgler 
angel and the angel of the earth, is walking with Tobit 
through an exquisite field where the grass is short, like smooth 
turf, and full of small and brilliant flowers of the field, blue, 
white, crimson, and gold, each growing separately, like the 
trees in Chaucer's grove, in lovely order, so that, even in the 
open meadow, the impression of definite arrangement and 
culture is given, only ii is not the culture of the garden, for 
the angel of the earth loves the fields. Filippino Lippi, in 
our picture, places his saints in wild grass land, and the only 
flowers he admits are the commonest, such as the flowering 
nettle. Raphael's St. Catherine stands among marshy mea- 
dows, with scarcely any flowers —Macmillan’s Magazine. 





THE GLOVE. 


From morning time to night time, 
Dark time and bright time, 
I haunt the pleasant places 

My love hath rendered sweet. 
Down by wood and meadow, 
In the sun and shadow, 
I follow the sweet traces 

Of fairy hands and feet. 


Though I love her dearly 

Weare neighbors merely, 

She boweth to me daily, 
In a distant way ; 

Then while I am staring, 

Dead to my despairing, 

Trippeth past me gaily, 
Smiling on her way. 


In the woodland shady 

Walks my little lady, 

And botanises under 
The pines that sigh above. 

There in sweet green places 

I follow in her traces, 

And one glad morn, O wonder! 
I found a little glove. 


So tiny, so tender, 

So silken, so slender, 

Still moist and warm and scented, 
From fingers warm and white, 

1 found it softly blowing, 

Where ferns and flowers were growing, 

And like a man demented 
I seized it in delight. 


And while the warmth within it 
Grew fainter every minute, 
“ T love her! how I love her!” 
I cried with burning eyes. 
“ O sweet as rose-scent lingers, 
The touch of rosebud fingers !” 
I sighed, and ten times over 
I kissed my little prize. 


Then thought T with glad laughter, 
“ Shall I now follow after, 
And find my love and give her 
Her own, and look my love %” 
But a3 I questioned duly, 
My heart leapt up unruly, 
My lips began to quiver, 
T could not lose the glove. 


No! let me keep and kiss it, 
Her white hand will not miss it, 
And tears of gladness wet it, 
As still I stooped to kiss. 
And all my bosom yearning 
To touch it, on my burning 
Heart of hearts I set it, 
And thrilled with sudden bliss. 


From morning time to night time, 
Dark time and bright time, 
1 kept it thrilling through me, 

In guilty sweet delight. 
All day its sweet touch fired me, 
All day the joy inspired me, 
Sleeping I held it to me, 

And dreamed of it all night." 


Three days my bliss possessed me, 
Three days and nights it blessed me, * 
And on the fourth mad morning 

I wandered o’er the grass. 
And as I viewed with rapture 
The sweet spot of the capture, 
Suddenly with no warning 

I saw my true love pass. 


With distant bow and stately, 
She would have passed sedately, 
When red as fire advancing 

T held the prize of love; 
And while my low voice muttered 
Wild wandering words, she fluttered, 
Blushing and brightly glancing, 

And took the little glove. 


Then she with self-possession, 

Blind to my eyes’ confession, 

Said “ Thank you, sir,” and pondered, 
A moment, adding low, 

“ My aunt, who lost it lately, 

Will also thank you greatly, 

She missed it while we wandered 
A day or two ago.” 


Her aunt? That maiden lady, 
So prim, and stifl, and shady! 
I gasped, by fate perfidious, 
Cast out of fairy-land. 
While from my side repairing, 
My little love tript, bearing 
The worthless, wretched, hideous 
Old glove in her white hand. 
—All the Year Round. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





A new volume by M. Victor Hugo, with the title of 
“L’Année Terrible,” is announced to appear next month. 

In Berlin, a new fortnightly newspaper entitled Concordia, 
will be brought out, from the 1st of October, by A. Enslin. 

The Rev. Robert Williams, rector of Rhydycroesau, is pre- 
paring for publication “Selections from the Hengwrt MSS., 
preserved in the Peniarth Library.” They will be accom- 
panied by a translation and notes. 

A new paper, Der Reporter, has been established as the 
organ of the Exhibition to be held in Vienna in 1873, which 
at first will appear once a week, later on two or three times a 
week, and during the Exhibition will be published daily. 

Messrs. Moxon announce as immediately to be issued in 
their “ Poets,” “the only perfect edition” of Mr. Tupper’s 








popular work, “ Proverbial Philosophy.” The entire series 
will be included in this volume, containing nearly five hun- 
dred pages, with portrait, memoir, ete. 

The “ Hogarth Club,” which has just opened its house in 
Fitzroy-square, is restricted to working artists. A very large 
number of artists have already become members, among them 
being many of considerable note. 

The statue of Brunel, the engineer, which has been tempo- 
rarily erected on the unoccupied space on the Thames Em- 
bankment, has excited much angry controversy. Stuck in 


the middle of a desolate waste, the figure presents a very 
forlorn aspect. 


The new City of London Library is rapidly approaching 
completion. It is a finé stone Gothic building, and is a hand- 
some addition to the Guildhall. The best view of it is on the 
western side of Basinghall-street. When open, it will be a 
most useful addition to the educational institutions of the 
metropolis, as the public will be liberally admitted to study 
there under suitable restrictions. 

Mr. Sanders, assistant keeper of public records, gives 
an accour.t of his supcrintending, for the Ritual Commission- 
ers, the photozincographic fac-simile of the Black Letter 
Prayer Book of 1636, with the manuscript notes and alter- 
ations made in 1661, from which was fairly written the 
Prayer Book subscribed by the Convocations, and annexed 
to the Act of Uniformity. Mr. Sanders thinks the Black 
Letter Book will be found to difler from the “ Sealed Books” 
throughout in punctuation and the employment of capitals; 
and as it is evident, by the alterations made by them in this 
respect, that the Commissioners appointed to examine the 
Sealed Books with the original manuscript copy attached 
oy importance to punctuation, the inference appears to 
Mr. Sanders to be that the MS. copy is not a true copy of 
the Black Letter Book; at any rate, as to punctuation and 
capitals. In spelling, the Sealed Books differ from the Black 
Letter Book throughout. The revisions made in the Black 
Letter Book are not always consistent. Passages intended to 
correspond with one another contain differences of expres- 
sion ; a MS. rubric directs the priest so to order the wine that 
he may with the more readiness take the cup into his 
“hands ;” but when this act is to be done, a MS. rubric 
directs him to take the cup in his “ hand.” The Gospels and 
Epistles, being ordered to be “all corrected after the last 
translation,” differ greatly from those in the Black Letter 
Book. “Sufficient unto the day is the travell thereof” is, in 
the modern version, “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of.” In the 68th Psalm, “ Praise him in his name, yea, and 
rejoice before him,” is now changed to “ Praise him in his 
name, Jah, and rejoice before him;” in the Sealed Book, how- 
ever, the original reading is preserved. The Black Letter 
Book has been returned to the Library of the House of Lords. 


Mr. Stephen Thompson has taken, for the Chaucer S8o- 
ciety, an excellent negative of Occleve’s portrait of Chaucer 
in the Harleian MSS. 1866. This is the only authentic por- 
trait of Chaucer, and has never yet been properly reproduced. 
It is of extreme interest, and will be issued in two or three 
weeks to the Society’s members, with Part l. of Chaucer's 
Minor Poems, just printed. 





A statue, which will form one of the most striking orna- 
ments of the gardens on the Thames Embankment, was 
lately uncovered, on the plot behind Whitehall. It is a 
colossal figure in bronze of Sir James Outram, by Mr. Noble, 
standing on a pedestal of Aberdeen granite nineteen feet 
high. The statue itself is twelve feet in height. Sir James 
is represented in uniform, as though standing on a battle-field, 
amid shattered shells and broken cannon. With one hand he 
grasps a sword, on which he is leaning, and in the other he 
holds a telescope. At each corner of the pedestal are Indian 
trophies in bronze. The sculptor has been successful in im- 
parting to the statue much of the life-like vigor which be- 
longed to the distinguished Indian officer when in the prime 
of life. 

Monuments are to be erected to Count Moltke, at Parchim, 
his birthplace ; to General Werder at Freiburg, the principal 
town of the Black Forest, saved from invasion by his bravery ; 
and, together with these modern heroes, to Herrman, the 
great chieftain of 2,000 years ago, who overcame the Romans 
and freed his country from the then national enemy. , The 
latter statue was begun some thirty years ago by private sub- 
scription, but in the former unsatisfactory state of Father- 
land never excited sufficientsympathy to be completed. Now 
that unity is established, Parliament has taken the matter in 
hand and voted the necessary funds. The figure, which is 
to be in chased copper and of gigantic proportions, will be 
put up on the very battle-field where Varus’s legions were 
destroyed, in the midst of the Teutoburg Forest, near Det- 
mold. 

An admirable portrait of the} late Admiral Sir Edward 
Parry, who held the office of Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, has within the past few days been presented by the 
relatives of the deceased, and placed in the Painted Hall. It 
is hung in what is known as “ the Nelson Room,” at the ex- 
treme end of the halls It has been seen by many persons 
who sailed under the Admiral, and those to whom he was 
personally known, and is deemed a very accurate portrait, 
having been painted at an early part of his life. Another 
addition will be made in the number of pictures exhibited in 
the course of a few days by the hanging of a portrait of the 
late Admiral Sir James Ross, which was on view at the late 
Royal Academi¢ian’s exhibition, having been specially painted 
for presentation to Greenwich Hospital. 

In arecent number of the Journal Offciel it was stated :— 
“The Zimes, in its impressions of the 8th and 9th of August, 
published two letters, proceeding from its own correspon- 
dents, which gave an exact and accurate account of the mea- 
sures adopted by the French authorities in respect of the 
prisoners confined at Satory and Versailles. This rectifiea- 
tion of the Times by the Times itself does honor to the Eng- 
lish journal, and allows an incident to be closed which, owing 
to a legitimate susceptibility on our part and the extensive 
circulation of the English newspaper, had caused some ex- 
citement.” Another Paris paper, quoting from our columns 
a statement by our correspondent that “ it seems certain that 
it is in consequence of the formal opposition of M. Dufaure, 
Minister of Jusiice, that M. Rane has not yet been arrested,” 
observes: “ Even although we may not accept as accurate 
those three lines in the 7imes, yet we ought still to be de- 
lighted that they have been published, [1 is, indeed, known 
that when the 7%mes utters an opinion concerning our aflairs 
the French Ministers are aroused, the Journal Officiel is awal.- 
ened, every one is stirred up, and finally the Zines obtains a 
reply which we French papers have very rarely the honor to 
receive. As an instance, we refer to what has happened in 
respect of the prisoners at Satory. Thanks to the 7imes, we 





are about to learn the real truth in the case of M. Rance.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. . 


~ PAREPA “ROSA GRAND ~ ENGLISH OPERA.— 
Commencing Monday, Saar 2nd, at the Academy of Music, with the 
* Daughter of the Regimen 


STADT THEATRE.—HERR THEODORE WACHTEL 
and the German Opera Troupe. 








FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Dely’s original drama ‘* Divorce.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Miss Charlotte Cushman, supported by Mr. William Creswick. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—ON MONDAY, AND 


during the week, ‘‘ Oofty Gooft.”’ 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. —EVERY EVENING, MR. JO- 
seph K. Emmet in ‘ Carl the Fiddler.’ 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—SATURDAY, SEPT. 23, 


last night of Miss Lydia Thompson and her new company. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand 8 “Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects, 








WOOD’S MUSEUM. — EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Lacie Western, in a Grand Romantic Drama. Matinee every day, at 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—_IMMENSE SU a 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker's 
perb orchestra. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDENS.—INSTRUMENTAL 
Concert with Theodore Thomas’ Band. 








SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


E ALSO SAY GO TO B. 8. SQUIRE, 104 FuLToN-sT., UP STAIRS, 
for Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds, Silverware ; he sells direct from 
the iron safe, first hands, therefore you save. 











OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


No receipt for advertising in the ALBIon is valid unless signed by 
the Proprietor. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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PUBLIC DEGENERACY. 


The recent frauds in the City Government prove what we 
have often insisted upon, that there must be more interest 
felt in the City Government by the betterclass of citizens, and 
that they must mix more in public affairs. The Aldermen 
and Common Councilmen of this city have been for many 
years men of no weightin thecommunity. They have simply 
been ignorant and ill-bred politicians, knowing nothing ex- 
cept the management of primaries and elections. This they 
have learned fully, but a knowledge of those branches com- 
monly thought necessary in other society to enable one man 
to receive even a measure of respeet from others they are 
shamefully ignorant of. It is the commonest thing to find a 
School Commissioner who could not pass an ordinary exami- 
nution in the schools under his charge, much less teach ; and 
the men who for twenty years have been most successful in 
elections and in obtaining offices will be found to be those 
who know the greatest number of pothouses. It is a lament- 
able fact. Men who feel that by study and care they have 
obtained a right to exercise an influence over city aflairs are 
of no value; they have}not so many acquaintances, and do 
not cultivate familiarity with lowsociety. It is not necessary 
here to kiss the babies, as Mr. Perker advised his candidate to 
do at a certain well-known election, but it is necessary to 
drink and to stand around street corners and in engine houses 
and club rooms. The mobin Athens finally overcame the 
government of the more competent; who shall say how long 
it will be before this is done here? At the present day, we 
believe there are but half-a-dozen men connected with the 
active management of affairs in the city who have an ac- 
quaintance, however moderate, with anything but the trick of 
politics. 

We think that a grievous injustice has been done to this 
city in times past by the constant interference in its manage- 
ment from Albany. It destroyed responsibility. However 
the tax levy was made out here, it was so revised at the State 
Capitol that no oné could recognize it. Boards of Police, 
Park Commissioners, and all manner of devices were resorted 








-}cited this. 


to to make the majority here have the lesser power in govern 
ing. The Mayor complains, and complains justly, that even 
under the amended charter he has the name only of respon- 
sibility. He has not the power. 
so long andfso ably expressed by the Hvening Post. 
have a Mayor with full authority to remove and appoint all | 
subordinates. Give him an ample salary, at least as much as 
the President of the United States, and let there be two bodies 
to act as a local Parliament. Let the number be small, and 
let them be elected by general ticket. At present the lower 
wards, where the greatest portion of wealth is, are almost 
entirely occupied by the poorest and lowest class of people, 
and local self-government is local spoliation. Finally, for 
one of these bodies, let there be a property qualification for 
electors. There are few greater delusions than universal 
manhood suffrage. It is time that intelligent men should see 
through it. The present course is simply inviting some 
Marius to take possession of the authority of the com- 
munity. 


THE AMERICAN PARLOR. 


A writer in Scribner's Monthly for October makes some 
telling hits against the American parlor. It has only one 
counterpart, and that is the room used in Holland for wed- 
dings and funerals. The remainder of the year leaves the 
chamber as it was, subject only to the periodical visitations 
of the chambermaid who brushes and scours the articles of 
furniture. If there has been no wedding and no death, even 
the family are never in it for a score of years. Everything 
wastes and becomes old without giving the first pleasure to 
any human being. And the American custom is nearly as 
bad; a room that is too good for family use is too good to 
have in the house. Bayard Taylor, in his new residence in 
Pennsylvania, showed his sense by leaving out the parlor en- 
tirely. It was a building of ample size, and we think had 
even a billiard room, as we know it had a conservatory, but 
there was no drawing room. From one hundred thousand 
miles of travel he had reaped this one good idea, if no other. 
To provide such an apartment, as it is in America, great in- 
genuity must be exercised, and really it is no more your own 
than it is your neighbor's. In his room you may be present 
half a dozen times a year, and you are no oftener in your 
own. In the corner is the piano, never touched, except 
perhaps by a visitor, who discovers that damp and disuse are 
not favorable conditions in which to keep up a brilliant tone ; 
in the centre, between the windows, is a mirror, reaching the 
floor, and around are chairs and sofas against which you must 


not lean with weight. The chairs will break, and 
the sofa will be marred. The carpet must be 
saved, and therefore the sun is kept out; the 


grate burns coal rapidly and makes dirt, while some- 
times sparks fly out, so the room is heated by that cheerless 
object, a hot air register, while if the house is at all above 
the most moderate the furniture must be swathed in bandages 
and covers to keep it in condition. The Rey. Mr. Fidler was 
not lying when forty years ago he said that the Americans 
covered the legs of pianos with pantalettes, only he gave the 
wrong cause. It was not modesty, but economy, which in- 
These covers are only removed when “ grand 
company” arrives. They see what their host has been able 
to gather from the upholsterer, the cabinet-maker, and the 
painter, but the unhappy gentleman and lady who are enter- 
taining are feeling no p.easure. Young Gustavus Adolphus, 
with that pleasing carelessness for the usages of good society 
that distinguishes him and his fellows, has tilted his chair 
back, and the hostess anticipates the moment when the 
weak-built structure will break down, and let the young man 
measure his length on the floor, and she be compelled to buy 
other chairs. Matilda Jane has had refreshments handed to 
her, and there is a spot on the carpet which was obtained by 
the most disgraceful economies. With what vexation must 
the owner of them look around the next day and see the 
havoc that has been made! 

And this brings us to one of the great vices of the Ameri- 
can character—extravagance. It is something not much 
commented upon by tourists from abroad ; they do not live 
here long enough to appreciate it. In Europe, Scribner says, 
Americans are getting more modest and subdued. They are 
no longer trying to surpass Russian princes or English mi- 
lords, but have become suddenly models of good taste. We 
are very glad to hear it, but we know that at the present date 
of writing it is not so at home. Here every vice of display is 
still visible. The gorgeous turn-outs in the parks, the toil- 


ettes for Wachtel or Daly’s; the out-door dresses, 
the multiplication of dealers like Pottier and Stymus, 


the immense prices paid for articles brought from abroad, in- 
dicate a race for preéminence not creditable to New York as 
a city or the United States as a nation. If Mr!Stewart, Mr. 
William B. Astor, or Mr. James Lenox, choose to have mag- 
nificent houses and furnish them accordingly, we have 
nothing to say. According to the reports of their wealth, 
neither of the first two gentlemen have spent a twentieth of 
their means on the building and furnishing of their mansions, 
and they live at a rate of expense far less than many who 
cannot count a tenth of their income. We do not blame 
these men; they simply are entitled te the enjoyment of 
their wealth. If a centre table, covered with knick knacks, 
however costly, should overturn, they would have no uneasi- 
ness about replacing it, but it is not so in lesser fortunes. 
Every economy and meanness must be practised thata show 
may be made at intervals of time, and the husband habitually 





| puts up with breakfasts and dinners at home such as he would 
tolerate in no restaurant. 
| there are many fair women, blazing with jewels, and resplen- 
We coincide in the views | dent in silks and satins, whose every article of attire has been 
Let us gained by a denial of all the gentle amenities at home. There 


In a fashionable theatre at night 


is no fire in the parlor; the upper parts of the house are fur- 
nished like the cinquiéme in Paris, while the first is like the pre- 
miére étage in one of the most fashionable localities. The lady 
never likes to have friends drop in for dinner or tea without 
invitation ; she is not prepared for them, and she never wishes 
several acquaintances to sleep on the same night in her house ; 
it will expose the bareness of her upper rooms. Let such 
shows be abolished; let the profuse display be checked. 
There is no longer any equality of fortunes here ; why keep 
up any pretence of it? Those brown stone houses above 
Fourteenth street know many a tale of woe and misery, if 
they would but tell it. These pretensions destroy the 
familiarity of friendship and the joys of life. They leave only 
the one object of outshining your neighbor. If the reform 
spoken of as having taken place in Europe among Americans 
could only extend here, many a half bankrupt would feel as 
if a great weight of care was relieved from him, and 
thousands of women would bless the day that the change 
began. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION. 


During the fifty-six years beginning with 1815 and ending 
with 1870, more than seven millions of natives of the British 
Islands emigrated to other countries. Of these 4,472,672 
sailed for the United States, and 1,391,771 for the British 
North American Provinces. It is impossible to determine 
what proportion of those included in the latter sum settled in 
the colonies ; but of late years more than half of those ar- 
riving at Canadian ports are merely in transit for the broad 
prairies of the Western States. During the past five years 
80,858 immigrants are reported by the Dominion authorities 
to have settled in Canada, the number increasing from 10,091 
in 1866 to 24,706 in 1870. 

Thg Canadian authorities have only within the past few 
years realized the necessity of taking active measures to en- 
courage immigration into the Dominion. Of course, an un- 
limited number of European paupers might be obtained by 
simply paying the fare of those who would leave their native 
country if they could; but this plan, besides being a very 
expensive one, would flood the country with a surplus of un- 
skilled labor, whereas the Dominion at present stands more 
in need of trained agriculturists and skilled artisans. Indeed, 
it appears that the demand for unskilled labor is not very in- 
adequately supplied by the present rate of arrivals. The 
action of the Dominion Government, then, has been con- 
fined to the appointment of European agents (principally in 
the British Islands) to disseminate information concerning 
the country; to the assistance of indigent immigrants on 
their arrival, and the procurement of employment, and by 
free grants of land to actual settlers. The Ontario Govern- 
ment is aiding in this work by an experiment in the way of 
building a house and clearing and fencing five acres of land 
for the settler, he to refund the outlay after a given time. If 
this experiment shall prove successful the plan wil! be adopted 
by the Ontario Government as a settled policy. 

If the Canadian Government is unable to pay the passage 
money of immigrants, a number of individuals and societies 
and the Home Government itself are in various ways aiding 
the deportation of the surplus population of the British 
Islands to the New Dominion. During the past year more 
than five thousand persons received aid from the British and 
Colonial Emigration Fund, and the Government gave free 
passage in troop ships to nearly 1,500 dock-yard laborers, be- 
sides furnishing vessels for the transport of nearly 1,700 
others, aided by the Workingmen’s National Emigration 
Association. 

But by far the most interesting features of the emigration 
of the English poor are the operations of two noble ladies, 
Miss Rye and. Miss Macpherson. The former has devoted 
herself to the work of taking girls to Canada and placing 
then: in situations; and the latter has, during the past year 
gathered from among the street Arabs of London 264 orphans 
or destitute lads for whom she has found comfortable homes 
in the New World. To encourage the immigration of adult 
paupers or criminals would be a very dangerous experiment 
to try; but it is very gratifying to learn that these waifs and 
strays of humanity, gathered from the gutter and snatched 
from a life of poverty, suffering and crime, have not proved 
unworthy of the interest which has been excited in their be- 
half. The Hon. Christopher Dunkin, the Canadian Minister 
of Agriculture, which department takes cognizance of immi- 
gration, says of the boys brought out by Miss Macpherson, 
that they have been easily placed in situations, “and there 
have been numerous testimonies of their good behavior and 
usefulness.” The girls brought by Miss Rye have also done 
well. Homes have been found for all, and, according to the 
same authority, “ with little exception they are reported to 
have done well.” 

With the efforts which the Dominion Government is now 
putting forth, and with the vast and fertile plains of the great 
Northwest inviting settlers to enter in and occupy the land | 
we expect to sce the immigration into Canada increase as 
rapidly as during the past few years. It is at least matter for 





devout thankfulness that in Canada as well as in the United 
States there are millions of acres of the richest land in the 


| world waiting to be converted into happy homes. 
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CURRENT NOTES jthe postman. Apropos of the ex--Menue de l'Imperatrice, stroyed until the Cross is preached everywhere, it will take 
. . | which has become Avenue du Général Ulrich, a writer makes | three times as long as the period of time from the birth of 
An interesting address on “ the politico-economical advan- the sensible suggestion that this taoroughfare should once | Christ until the present day for the Scriptures and the 
tages of gencral liability to military service” was read before jand for all be denominated “ Avenue de la Femme du Chef; Church to everywhere be known. That portion which has § 
the Society of Military Science at Vienna the other day by | de Pouvoir Executif,” this title being comprehensive enough | already elapsed is nearly nineteen hundred years ; three times 
Captain von Orges, a retired Prussian officer who now holds | to serve under any form of government, save one afflicted 
= 


a commission in the Austrian army. “The development of 
industry and trade,” he said, “has beeome so great in Euro- 
pean countries that a war on the Continent, even when 
restricted to narrow limits, acts injuriously on the whole 
world. Millions are lost by the interruption of trade, for con- 
fidence is shaken and speculation and industry are reduced to 
a standstill. Formerly, when the chief business of nations 
was agriculture, industry was local and insignificant, and 
there was but little speculation, these evils were not felt; the 
Thirty Years’ War is a striking example of the length of 
time during which a country could then continue at war 
without being ruined.” It is, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance for the prosperity of a country nowadays that any 
war in which it might be engaged should be made as short as 


possible. “The most unscrupulous and lavish bloodshed is | of the empire. 


not nearly so injurious to the general prosperity as a prolong- 
ation of the struggle.” From this Captain von Orges con- 


cludes that no nation can advantageously use its power for 


warlike purposes unless it adopts the principle of general 


liability to military service, which alone can ena%le ittobring| and the Sea of Aral). 


with a bachelor chief. In this last contingency, however 
the title might easily be modified so as to designate the mem- 
| ber of the adverse sex nearest and dearest to the chief, as, 
| for instance, “ Avenue de la Grand’ mere du Chef du Pou- 
'voir Executif.” Following a similar plan, all the streets 
| hitherto latelled Royal or Imperial would assume the exe- 
cutive appellation and keep it, whatever befell. 'The only 
objection is lest the Monarchists should take some mean ad- 
vantage of this arrangement, as they did in ’48, when the 
Place Royale, having been renamed Place des Vosges, they 
affected thenceforth to speak of the ex-Academie Royale de 
Musique as “ Academie des Vosges de Musique.” 


The Russian Ministry of War has just published a curious 
collection of statistics relative to the extent, population, &e., 
It appears that in 1725 the Russian territories 
covered a surface of 275,571 square miles (85,687 in Europe 
and 192,884 in Asia), which has since been extended, chiefly 
by conquest, to 389,310 Russian miles (106,951 in Europe and 
282,359 in Asia, including 9,680 miles occupied by the Caspian 
This surface comprises the northern 


a sufficiently large army into the field to make a war short | territories, which are almost barren and have but few 


and decisive. At the same time he admits that the with- 


inhabitants. The more fertile and populous regions cover an 


drawal of all the able-bodied men of the country from their | area of about 200,000 square miles, which is 32,000 square 


civil pursuits at the period of life when their work begins to} miles more than the area of all Europe. 


The population of 


be most productive is in itself a loss of national power ; but | Russia is upwards of 80,000,000, as follows :—Russia proper, 
he considers that this loss is to some degree counterbalanced | 52 millions; Poland (including the Polish provinces), 16 


by the fact that when a whole nation goes to war it does not} millions; Finland, 1,800,000; Siberia and the 
fight for a Cabinet intrigue but for some national object, and | 10,000,000; Turkestan, upwards of a million. 


Caucasus, 
The most 


that wars would, if the above principle were adopted, be | populous provinces are in the so-called Kingdom of Poland ; 
therefore much less frequent than hitherto. An even more|in the Government of Warsaw the average population on 


important consideration is, in his opinion, the opportunity | every square mile of territcry is 3,101. 


In the Government 


which a military organization affords in time of peace for | of Moscow the population is 2,598 to the square mile ; in that 
developing the mental and physical powers of the people. | of St. Petersburg, 1,446; in that of Archangel, 20; and in that 


The age, he says, at which men are called up for military | of the Amoor, 2. 


There are eight universities: St. Peters- 


service is admirably suited for an education of this kind, for | burg, Moscow, Kieff, Charkov, Odessa, Kazan, Dorpat, and 


it is just the time when the mind and the body easily and | Helsingfors. 
quickly receive new impressions, and are both strong enough | lishments is 5,576. 
to endure a severe course of training and steady enough to | students. 


The total number of students at these estab- 
There are also three lyceums, with 290 
Of the middle-class schools or gymnasia, the 


retain what they learn. It is a mistake, Captain von Orges | greatest number relatively to the population is in Poland, 
thinks, to teach recruits only the details of military drill;| where there is one for every 175,000 people. In the Baltic 


this is of but little use if a solid groundwork is not first laid 


provinces the population is one for every 200,000; in Fin- 


of mental and physical training. By so doing you make not | land; one for every 284,000; in the St. Petersburg district, 
only good soldiers, but good workers in civil life, and the | one for every 600,000 ; in the Moscow district, one for every 
period during which they are withdrawn from their ordinary | 720,000; and in the Kazan district, one for every 1,200,000, 
pursuits for military duty is usefully employed, even in a| The number of national schools is 9,959, with 280,000 pupils. 
politico-economical point of view, for it increases their Notwithstanding these various means of spreading education 
powers of production, and thereby adds to the aggregate | in Russia, the editor of the work asserts that out of every 
strength of the nation for industrial and agricultural as well| thousand recruits there are barely ten who can read and 
as for military purposes. ‘“ By this means,” he concludes, | write. 


“ the army would become the school of the citizens of a nation. 
It would purify the electors, for general liability to military 
service is the complement and the justification of universal 
suffrage. . 
dation of the State, the measure of its strength, and at the 
same time the promoter of its industrial forces, and of its 
development in order and liberty.” 


The Church of Rome is not too proud to accept its miracles 
even through the Commune. 


. . Richly organized, the army would be the foun- | 


The architect of the new opera-house in Paris, M. Charles 
Garnier, gives in the Temps some curious details about the 
reconstruction of the column of the Place Vendéme. The 





| National Assembly having decided that the column shall be 
rebuilt, there can, says M. Garnier, be only a discussion as to 
whether its original site was a good one, or whether M. 
| Courbet was right in his anxiety to remove it to another spot. 
Most persons who have visited Paris since the Commune will 


The corpses of the Jesuits probably agree with M. Garnier that not only was the column 


Olivaint, Decondray, Canbert, Clerc, and De Bengy, shot by | no disfigurement to the Place Vendome, but that the square, 








the Communists, have lately been transferred from Pére-la- | one of the most characteristic in Paris, has lost greatly by the 
Chaise to the Jesuits’ church in the Rue de Sevres, and were ! removal of the monument which so long occupied its centre. 
there placed in a special vault accessible to the public. And | It being, therefore, taken for granted that the column is to be 
no sooner were they settled in their places than they began reconstructed, and reconstructed in the same place, the next 
to perform miracles. A young girl, incurably lamed in one | question is, How is it to be rebuilt? Is the old system of a 
leg, smitten with a variety of other horrible diseases besides, | stone core plated with bronze to be made use of, or should 





and long given up by all the doctors, prayed to Father Oli-| the new column consist of a hollow iron framework covered 
vaint. She then, probably “in consequence of information | with the bronze bas-reliefs ? M. Garnier discusses this ques- 
received,” had herself conveyed to the tomb of the martyr. | tion at length, but concludes in favor of the original system 
One touch sufficed—she threw away her crutch, and all her/| of a stone centre. There would, it seems, be great technical 
other ailments were gone in the same moment. She walked | objections to placing an iron column on the stone pedestal 
home all by herself and made her cure known. From that| which is still standing, as it would be very difficult, if not 
day forward she is to be seen daily praying at the healing | impossible, to fix the iron supports solidly into the masonry. 
shrine, and is ready to confound any sceptic by any amount | In order to make an iron column safe it would be needful to 
of written testimonials as to her cure, Nor were the other | demolish the pedestal and lay new foundations. This would 
fathers idle. Father Decondray as well as Father Clerc are | cause a considerable increase in the expense of rebuilding the 
reported to have manifested equally wondrous signs, though | column, although without this tae cost of rebuilding the 
there is some little obscurity yet regarding the persons healed | column in iron would be less than that of stone. The whole 
by them. As might have been expected, people already be- | expense of restoring the column in any case is not estimated 
gin to throng to the church in quest of health, and as soon |at more than 260,000f. (£10,400) by M. Garnier. Itseems that 
as the chapel specially to be erected for those fatlrers is ready | of 274 bronze plates which covered the trunk of the column, 
it will become a regular place of pilgrimage. A father og|ten at the most require slight repairs. The small statue of 
the Jesuits’ College is commissioned with taking special note | Victory which Napoleon held in his hand, a few bars of the 
of all the wonders performed, in order that the proposal for | balustrade, and some pieces of the capital have disappeared. 
their beatification may be sent soon and in due form to the | But this is all, and even of the old stonework at least a third 


Vatican. 


can be used over again. M. Garnier pleads strongly for the 


It must be areljef to the Parisian householder to see that|T¢Placing of the statue of Napoleon on top of the column. 
M. Leon Say and his council have been turning their atten- Without this, he says, the whole monument is ridiculous, and 
tion to the nomenclature of the streets, which has been some- could only be compared to the column of Trajan at Rome 
what in a distracting condition since the Empire fell. From with the statue of St. Peter on its summit. 


that auspicious date to this many of the streets have been re- 


christened twice and three times over, the names being altered 
in every case to suit the political fancies of the hour. Thus 
the Rue Billault has been successively Rue Bazaine, Rue 
Jules Favre, Rue Pierre Leroux, and Rue something else, the | on this sphere. 


An excellent Catholic contemporary, St. Peter, which re- 
veals in this age of 1eason an amount of faith truly astonish. 
ing, bas a calculation in a late number upon the duration of 
the globe. There are a thousand millions of human beings 
Of these less than one-third are under the 








result being a standing feud between all the inhabitants and | influence of the Gospel; but, as the world will not be de- 


this will be fifty-seven hundred, and together these make the 
year 7,600 the one which is to behold the heavens and earth 
pass away. But Adhemer has already proved that the world 
will end, in one sense, because every thing living will be de- 
stroyed, some two thousand years before this. But St. Peter 
thinks that, while it cannot be less than fifty-seven hundred 
years from now, it probably will be more. The population 
of the earth is increasing, and the Gospel is a fixec quantity. 
So that the point at which this shall happen will be much 
further off even than this anticipation. One thing only will 
endure, the chair of Peter at Rome. The long list of Popes, 
counted by hundreds, will then be known by thousands, and 
instead of Pius the Ninth we may have Pius the Ninetieth. 
We congratulate our brother and his faith. The apostle his 
paper was named after did not always exhibit the same vir- 


tue. On two occasions, at least, doubt prevailed with him 
over belief. 


As the winter season approaches the supply and price of 
fuel becomes a momentous question in many a family 
throughout the country. With the abundant resources at 
our command, and the increased facilities for shipping coal 
to this market, prices should be at a lower average than for 
many years past, but the whole business is so completely 
under the control of large and grasping monopolies, that it 
becomes difficult to foretell the course of quotations. To the 
Northward of us, affairs are in no more satisfactory condi- 
tion, At Toronto cordwood already is reported scarce at six 
dollars uncut, and the returns from more careful cultivation 
are so large as to render the farmers almost independent of 
the profits made by cutting and hauling wood to the towns. 
Under these circumstances it is proposed to rely more upon 
the supply of coal from the United States, as a ton of 
anthracite will go as far as two cords of wood. But then 
there are home and fiscal duties. The housewife cannot be 
convinced that wood is not the best fuel for cooking pur- 
poses, and the importation is restricted by the impost on 
foreign coal. Fuel would be cheap and plentiful were the 
absurd barriers removed that now hamper the course of com- 
merce. The Eastern States would import largely from Nova 
Scotia, and Western Canada would develop an important 
trade in anthracite coal, were a more liberal tariff adopted. 
And both the United States and the Dominion would be im- 
mensely benefited by the measure. 


The Bromberger Zeitung, in a letter from Dantzic, gives 
some particulars regarding a curious and interesting addition 
to the German fleet. Three boats are just now in course of 
construction in Devrient’s dockyard, the destination of which 
is to place torpedoes under, and thus to destroy, an enemy’s 
ships. These boats are built almost entirely of iron, and, be- 
ing about sixty feet long and only six or seven broad, they 
have nearly the form of a fish. The deck is not flat, but 
round, so as to be but little exposed to damage from an 
enemy’s shot. While employed in active operations no one 
will be visible on board. Contrary to the usual system, these 
boats will be steered fr6m the bows; and on the deck, above 
the rudder, there is a slight elevation to allow the steersman 
to stand on his feet, and a small opening about an inch wide 
to serve him as a look-out. As they are intended to operate 
close to an enemy’s vessels, the armor will be as thick as is 
consistent with high speed. The most curious part of the 
invention, perhaps, is that the tiny screw-steamers, or Bar- 
cassen (long-boats), as they are called, use petroleum as fuel, 
which is contained in a number of iron receptacles in the 
stern, of sufficient thickness to be impervious to projectiles. 
The chimney is so small that it can scarcely in any case be 
hit. A narrow gallery, about a foot broad, and enclosed by 
an iron chain, runs round the boat. The machines have all 
been furnished by Stéckel and Wagenknecht, so that the 
boats have been produced in Dantzic from stem to stern. 
The hold for the torpedoes is in the middle of the boat, as 
well as the quarters of the crews. One of the Barcassen has 
already been launched, and is only waiting for her engine. 
The two others are still on the stocks. A liliputian steamer 
has also been constructed in the same dockyard, in which 
the inspector of the harbor-works will be able to go on his 
rounds with great rapidity. The whole thing is not larger 
than an average-sized rowing-boat ; it has no deck, and in the 
middle is the miniature steam-mach'ne, which is no more 
than two feet in diameter, and requires but little attention. 


However great may be the merits of hydropathy, there 
can be no doubt that, allied with superstition, it may cause 
more rheumatism than it cures, and that no invalid acts 
wiscly who immerses himself in cold water without pre- 
viously consulting his medical as well as his spiritual adviser. 
This imprudence is, however, it appears, committed by the sick 
and suffering in some parts of Scotland, and a correspondent 
of the Inverness Courier gives a curious account of a strange 
scene he says he lately witnessed at a loch in the district of 
Strathnaver, Sutherland. Dipping in this loch for the pur- 
pose of effecting extraordinary cures is stated to be of pe- 
riodical occurrence, and the 14th uit. seems to have been 
selected, as immediately after the beginning of August, in the 
old style. The hour was between midnight and one o'clock. 
The impotent, the halt, the lunatic, and the tender infant 
were all waiting for an immersion in Lochmanur. The night 














was calm, the stars countless, and meteors were occasionally 
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shooting through the heavens above; a streaky white belt 
could be observed in the remotest part of the firmament. 
Yet the night was dark, so dark that neither friend nor foe 
could be recognized but by close contact and speech. About 
fifty persons were assembled near one spot, and other parts 
of the loch-side were similarly occupied. About twelve 
stripped, and walked into the loch, performing their ablutions 
three times. Those who were not able to act for themselves 
were assisted, some of them being led willingly, and others 
by force. One young woman, strictly guarded, was an object 
of great pity. She raved in a distressing manner, repeating 
religious phrases, some of which were very earnest and 
pathetic. She prayed her guardians not to immerse her, say- 
ing that it was not a communion occasion, and asking if they 
could call this righteousness or faithfulness, or they could 
compare the loch and its virtues to the right arm of Christ.” 
These gatherings take place twice a year, and the loch is 
remunerated for its virtues by having sterling coin thrown 
into it. It seems a pity that no one present ducked the 
guardians of the young woman, who, in spite of her ravings, 
seems to have been the most sensible person of the party. 


In view of the astonishing successes of the Germen arms 
during the late war, there was often a strange forgetfulness, 
says the Glole, of the enormous numerical superiority of 
the Germans over the French. What was simply due to 
preponderance of strength was frequently treated as if it 
had been the result of a mysterious military virtue, by 
which the Teuton was sure to beat the Gaul. That the 
wonderful triumphs achieved by Germany were to a great 
extent owing to the enormous advantages she had from 
the superior numbers of her soldiers, is put in a very plain 
light’ in a new work on the “ War for the Rhine Frontier,” 
by Colonel Rustow, of the Swiss army, who was formerly 
captain in the Prussian service. Colonel Rustow says that, 
at the outset of the war, Germany could muster in field 
troops 518,000 men, with 1,506 guns, to which France could 
oppose 285,000 men, with 984 guns. Besides this, Germany 
had 161,000 men as reserve troops, while France had only 
91,000 depot troops. As garrison troops, again, Germany 
had 187,000 men, to which France had nothing equivalent, 
as the Mobile Guard was not organised. Thus the French 
strength was not half the German. Similar disproportions 
in number are observable in nearly all the early battles, 
At Weissenburg, says Colonel Rustow, “ at least 20 battal- 
ions of the Germans—that is about 20,000 men—were ac- 
tually engaged. Douay’s div‘sion was scarcely 8,000 strong, 
and it was, moreover, completely surprised by the German 
attack,” yet the French fought three hours and only lost 
one gun. At Woerth, two days afterwards, MacMahon had 
only 35,000 men engaged; while “the German troops who 
really came into action were about 75,000 infantry and 
cavalry.” The numbers engaged at Vionville were nearly 
equal —about 80,000 men on each side—and it was a drawn 
battle, for “both parties bivouacked upon the battle-field.” 
At Gravelotte, however, on the 18th of August, or two days 
afterwards, the French had about 100,000 men on the battle- 
field, and the Germans numbered “at least 200,000,” and 
whereas the former had only 450 guns, with mitrailleuses, 
the latter had 720. 


—-—o————— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





We are pleased to receive the issues of the Canadian Lllus- 
trated News. Canada is a large field, and needs a pictorial 
newspaper. Many of the illustrations are of Canadian scenes, 
and deserre commendation. 


Mr. T. B. Thorpe has, in Harper's Magazine, a series of 
illustrations ef the New York Post-office, and a good descrip- 
tion of the way business is carried on there; Mr. Guernsey 
has a continuation of his condensation of Bush’s Siberian 
Travel; General Marcy has a paper illustrative of border 
life; Bayard Taylor has been down the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, and is enchanted with it; and Petroleum V. 
Nasby, in a poem called “ Hannah Jane,” repeats an old story 
in a new setting. It is the tale of a lawyer's wife who toiled 
and worked for him when first married, that he might present 
a good appearance at court and in the Legislature, She has 
now become old; her beauty has departed ; she never had 
any fashionable accomplishments, and she is uneducated, but 
the relator does not do as the modern theory of marriage 
would indicate. He remains faithful to her, satisfied with a 
Joyal heart and true affection. The narrative is well told. 
“The American Baron” drags in this number. The editor 
preaches upon Scott, not, however, in a dull way. 


The October number of Lippincott contains the second in- 
stalment of Mr. Edward Whymper’s ScrambJes Among the 
Alps. There is great interest in these sketches, and they are 
handsomely illustrated. J. R. Hadermann tells how a house- 
wife subdued her husband, and made him stop the habit of 
saying, “ Ifow Mother did It.” “ Wild Ireland” is concluded- 
Some young lady contributes a charming reminiscence of a 
« Week on the Bergstrasse.” Count Bismarck figures in her 
sketch as a tall and aristocratic gentleman whom she drove 
out of his seat on the plea that she was ill. She afterwards 
discovered by a glance at a photograph the identity of the 
person she had so unceremoniously treated. Tn the Exjitor’s 
Monthly Gossip is an extract from the diary of John Quincy 
Adams, who was at the time Minister from the United States 
to Prussia, It is well worth presezving. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


THE MORMON 


From the World. 


There is every prospect of a renewal of the Mormon 
war, the conduct of which in former yeurs formed so comic 
a chapter of American history. A judge of the United 
States Court in Utah has been scrutinizing the claims of 
Mormons to be jurors in criminal cases. One Mormon 
avowed that polygamy, entered into under a revelation, 
was not a criminal proceeding, and that he would be free 
to maintain its propriety in a jury-box. Thereupon the 
judge set him aside, as well as two partakers of his senti- 
ments, in favor of jurors who were prepared to find a man 
guilty if he had broken the laws of the United States, 
whatever higher law he adduced to justify himself. If this 
judicial attitude be maintained all the Mormons who are 
living in flagrant violation of the law will be indicted. 
Nobody supposes that the Mormon community will submit 
without a struggle to their punishment, and the government 
must be prepared either to support the decisions of courts 
and the verdicts of juries by arms or to see itself put ina 
ridiculous and degrading posture. ‘The chances of Mormon- 
dom in such a contest are by no means what they were under 
the Presidency of Pierce or of Buchanan. When Johnston’s 
expedition was sent out Salt Lake City was fortified by 
its isolation. It was almost inaccessible and the invaders 
of it had the bulk of their task to do in reaching it, and 
not in subduing it after it was reached. The Pacific Rail- 
way has changed all that. It is impossible that Young 
should now defy a serious attempt to bring him into sub- 
mission to the laws of the land. Even if no armed force 
is sent against the Mormons the fact that they are now 
exposed to all the influences of other American communities 
will prevent them from sustaining for many years the peculiar 
form of civilization which they have succeeded in establish- 
ing. It is rather curious that so far as is known to the non- 
Mormon public, the undeniable intelligence which has 
managed Mormonism hitherto appears to have deserted it. 
No effort has been made to adapt it to these new conditions. 
And the “ judicial blindness” of its leaders has gone so far as 
to secure their co-operation in the completion of the thorough- 
fare which threatens their whole social system,and even to 
stimulate them in the building of a supererogatory road to 
connect them with that thoroughfare. It is clear to distant 
and disinterested observers that Mormonism must either 
migrate or perish. 


WAR. 





THE GRAND DUKE, 
From the New York World. 


Great bodies move slowly. Whether this trite statement is 
true in physics or not it is in society. For many months the 
flesh of our first society has rested in the hope of the Grand 
Duke. He was promised to us, and then refused and then 
promised anew, and still withheld until all belles were in 
an agony of unrest and all milliners in a twitter of orders and 
countermands. It is many days since we were partly con- 
soled by cable with an announcement that bis arrival was 
imminent at Plymouth. And now this word of promise is 
broken both to the ear and the hope by the newer statement 
that he is going to Falmouth “for coal and necessary re- 
pairs.” How much longer this will keep him from our arms 
we cannot know. But it ought to be urgently inquired 
whether Russia considers this sort of thing proper treatment 
of a friendly power. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
The fall fashions have proclaimed themselves, and manv of 
the women of America have ordered unprecedented things 
wherein to do honor to the Grand Duke. Of course if there 
is no grand duke this splendor will be wasted, since it is sure 
to be obsolete by the time of his arrival. The amount of the 
Alabama claims is but a mere bagatelle compared to the pro- 
fusion of the expenditures hereby become flat losses. For no 
belle can derive any satisfaction from the wearing in default 
of a grand duke of raiment bought in anticipation of a grand 
duke. Mr. Toots adduced it in proof of his affliction of spirit 
that the new trousers of Burgess and Co. failed to interest 
his languid mind. And the analogous garments of our own 
fair will be a mockery and a horror if the beams of the Grand 
Duke do not illuminate them. Besides, here is the committee 
of eminent citizens undergoing vast expense and giving them- 
selves infinite trouble about the reception of a prince in 
whom, contrary to the injunction of the psalmist, they have 
put their trust, and whom they have well nigh concluded to 
abandon as untrustworthy. And as to the municipal recep- 
tion, at the rate things are going it is questionable whether 
when Alexis actually arrives there will be any municipality to 
receive him. Are “coal and necessary repairs” to weigh 
against the aspirations of a free and united people? Let the 
Grand Duke bethink him and hasten the wheels of his 
steamer in response to the anxiety entertained by the fash- 
ionable section of American society, and expressed in a 
phrase once current in an entirely unfashionable section of 
American society, to know if he is coming why he doesn’t 
come along. 


THE MEXICAN PRESIDENCY. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


If the latest reports from the City of Mexico are reliable 
the prospects of President Juarez for re-election are much 
improved. The strength of the three parties in the election 
was so nearly equal that it became evident, some time since, 
that while neitlier candidate would have a majority of the 
whole vote, a combination of any two would decide the 
matter. For a while it was reported that the Lerdistas (sup- 
porters of Lerdo) would combine with the Porfiristas (sup- 
porters ef General Portirio Diaz), and so secure the election 
of the latter. Now it is reported that they have ecmbined 
with the Juaristas (the Administration Party) which would 
place Juarez’s re-election beyond a doubt. Senor Lerdo will 
occupy the post of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. In 
Mexico that officer is the suecessor to the Presidency in case 
of a vacancy, as the Vice President is with us. General 
Diaz, so far from inaugurating a revolution himself is reported 
to have loyally started at the head of his troops to put down 
a threatened one—action which accords with his previous 
reputation and character. 

These events, if confirmed, augur well for the future of 
Mexico, and for her relations with the United States. Presi- 
dent Juarez, during his long term of office, has proved him- 
self a faithful and incorruptible Chief Magistrate. The prin- 





cipal complaint of his opponents has been that they found 


him too prompt and vigorous in suppressing the pronun™ 
ciamentos and insurrections, which have so long been the 
curse of Mexican polities. He is, perhaps, the only man who 
could have maintained internal peace, after the overthrow of 
the Empire, and his remaining in office is a guarantee that it 
will be preserved hereafter. He isa warm friend of the United 
States, seeks to cultivate friendship and to develop commer- 
cial intercourse between the two nations. Hitherto he has 
been hampered by the strength of the Opposition in Congress. 
This embarrassment will now be removed. This combination 
of the Juaristas and Lerdistas would give the Administration 
not only a majority but two-thirds of Congress, and enable it 
to carry out its measures without difficulty. Altogether the 
results of the election seem much more encouraging for peace 
than was apprehended a month ago. 
JUVENILE FLOGGING. 
From the Star. 


“Spare the rod and spoil the child” seems to be a maxim 
held in high honor in the West, though in other parts of the 


world people are beginning to doubt the expediency of 
longer adheting to that apothegm by Solomon. A poor little 
fellow was lately flogged most unmercifully in a Michigan 


school, and complaint having been made to the trustees, these 
great Michiganders met and solemnly reported “that the 
punishment was not actuated by malice, but was occasioned 
by an undue appreciation of the thickness of the boy’s 
pantaloons.” 

Corduroys or the thickest of canvas may thus be expected 
onee more to come into fashion as habiliments for youth, 
especially in those districts where it is still considered 
necessary to administer to them discipline on that part of 
their persons which it might be considered indelicate in us 
farther to allude to, and wholly indecorous to name; for we 
fully concur with the tender-hearted journalist who records 
these proceedings, that “ hereafter it might be well for 
parents who send their children to such teachers, to make 
their outside integuments as tough and unyielding as the 
hearts of their masters.” 


MR. PICKWICK AND MR. BERGH. 
From the New York Evening Post. 


Thanks to Mr. Bergh, who is now honored and imitated in 
distant states of the Union, we do not now see gangs of fet- 
tered calves from North River barges drawn through the 
streets bellowing with pain as the strong cords cut into their 
ankles. Nor do we see carmen in Courtland street abusing 
over-burdened horses, willing but unable to “move on” with 
enormous loads. Even rich and powerful corporations are 
forced to regard the protector of dumb animals with respect. 

Has it ever occurred to the reader that the genial soul of 
Mr. Pickwick may have been the first prompter of Mr. Bergh 
in his praiseworthy efforts? Almost the first important inci- 
dent in the G. C. M. P. C.’s (General Chairman, Member 
Pickwick Club) history illustrates the eminent humanitarian’s 
interest in matters of this kind. Mr. Pickwick, with the club 
note-book in hand, ready for discoveries, had taken a cab— 
the party was off for the Golden Cross : 


“How old is that horse, my friend?” inquired Mr. Pick- 
wick, rubbing his nose with the shilling which he had reserved 

or the fare. 

The horse was an aged animal, but a preliminary crack of 
the cabman’s whip upon an established raw point had caused 
him to indulge in a faint reminiscence of a canter. “‘* How 
old is he?” repeated Cabby.“ Forty-two ;” and he eyed the 
questioner askant. 

“What! forty-two?” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, laying his 
hand upon his note-book. The driver reiterated his former 


statement. Mr. Pickwick looked very hard at his face, but 
his features were immovable. So he noted down the fact 
forthwith. 


“And how long do you keep him out at a time ?” inquired 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“Two or three weeks,” replied the man. 

“ Weeks!” said Mr. Pickwick, and out came the note-book 
again. 

“ He lives at Pentonwille when he’s ’ome,” observed the 
driver coolly ; “ but we seldom takes him ’ome, on account of 
his veakness.” 

“On account of his weakness!” reiterated the perplexed 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“He always falls down when he’s took out of the cab,” 
continued the driver; “but when he’s in it we bears him up 
werry tight, and takes him in werry short, so as he can’t 
werry well fall down; and we got a pair o’ precious large 
wheels on, so ven he does move, they run after him; and he 
must go on; he can’t help it.” 

Mr. Pickwick entered every word of this statement in his 
note-book as a singular instance of the tenacity of life in 
horses under trying circumstances. 


Every reader of the papers of the Pickwick Club knows 
what an uproarious row was the result of interference on the 
part of the humane Bergh of that period on that occasion; 
but it is also a matter of coeval history that his triumph was 
as complete and irreversibie as are those of our own cham- 
pion of dumb animals. 


UNYOUTHFUL YOUTH. 
From the Evening Post. 


Most amateurs of Eliana have laughed over the anecdote 
of Charles Lamb rising at the dinner-table, after being an- 
noyed all day by some one’s squalling children, and with 
stuttering solemnity offering a toast “'To the m-m-memory 
of the muth abused K-K-King Herod!” It is sad to feel that 
the sly little pleasantry has its terribly earnest side, and that 
the energetic tetrarch has a larger body of imitators now-a- 
days than humane people suppose. 

he murder of the innocents, it would seem, sometimes 
goes on in our own community, not merely unnoticed, but 
almost applauded and rewarded. The recent devel- 
opments in regard to the. mountebank “ Atalie” and the 
“Strong Woman” of O'Brien's circus, who starved and beat 
a poor infaat of seven years to keep him small enough for 
ring performances, have justly excited public indignation. 
Detectives and writers of “ casuals” always have their tale of 
abuses practised on infants and small childen to make them 
available for purposes of mendicancy and imposture; and 
the emaciated and corpse-like babe which sleeps so heavily 
in the arms of the picturesque beggar-woman on down-town 
curbstones is too often drowsy with the dull stupor of 
disease or opium, Though the training of children for acro- 
batic and equestrian performances may be and probably 
often is accompanied with considerable personal kindness 











and consideration on the part of: their elders, there is a cer- 
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tain cruelty in the process itself. It is pleasant, to be sure, | 


to believe that the, tiny lad or golden-haired little girl who 
is whirled around the ring in giddy career, hanging by an 
arm, a foot, a finger, even, to the brawny limbs of the elder 
performer, and depending on the strength of a belt or a 
buckle, aided by the unfaltering nerve and coolness of the 
acrobat, for safety from instant death or mutilation—it is 
pleasant, we repeat, to believe that in such cases the poor 
midget has outlived the first natural terror of the position, 
and that the coolness of habit is aided by the child’s 
natural delight in the motion and the applause. But, 


even if we should admit, in the case of the acro-| 


bat and his children, that necessity of existence 
which Talleyrand disputed; though we should grant 
that for proper suppleness and firmness in after exer- 
cise the young muscles and tendons must be strained to the 
uttermost at this tender period, it is hard to look with the 
same complacency on the alarming development of infantile 
dramatic phenomena which now fills our stage with mincing 
and mouthing little puppets, all enured to glare and gaslight, 
affectation and stage absurdity, when they should be sucking 
mint-sticks and murmuring of rocking-horses in their dreams. 
Admitting that the doubtful glories and emoluments of the 
actor’s life are good things in their season, why need weseize 
the poor litle soul at its very dawning, and taortgage an 
existence perhaps meant for better things to the slavery of 
the footlights? That anything is gained by the process in 
later artistic excellence we deny. On the stage, as else- 
where, the infant phenomenon is apt to turn out a mature 
failure. But if it were otherwise, the slight gain in time 
or skill is hardly worth the sacrifice of all the little dew 
and freshness which the hot sunlight of modern existence 
still leaves to our brief morning. In humanity’s name, does 
not sophistication come soon enough, but we must have flirts 
in long clothes and heavy tragedians in the perambulator ? 
Judicivus people will pray that the present rage for “ wri- 
ting up” sensation pieces to the little “ Minnies” and “ Jen- 
nies’ whom a grasping covetousness holds ready for them, 
may give way to more humane counsels, and the poor babes, 
stripped of paint and chignons, may be restored from the 


footlights to the trundle beds from which they should never 


have been taken. 
A CITY WITHOUT A MARKET. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The Long Island farmers decline to bring over their pro- 
duce any longer to New York, because of the absence of mar- 
ket accommodation here. Owing to want of space for proper 
market purposes the wagons of the farmers of a morning 
stretch all the way up Fulton street from Washington Market 
as far as William, and West, Washington, and Greenwich 
streets are crowded for blocks, one or two deep, with farm 
produce. But the question is, where shall the Long Islanders 
go with their garden “ truck?” Brooklyn cannot boast of a 
country market, and many farmers have of late peddled their 
produce around to the city grocers and private dwellings in 
that city. There has been a loud cry in Brooklyn for some 
time that the authorities should devote a space for the accom- 
modation of the farmers, but the officials have been very 
apathetic in the matter. That desolate region called the City 
Park, at the back of the Navy Yard, has been indicated 
as a place that could be adapted to the purpose. It is 
only used as a range for stray goats and general rendez- 
vous for loafers, and is always carefully avoided by every 
respectable person after dark. It was never held in very 
high esteem, but that little was altogether obliterated by 
the dreadful murder committed there a few years ago. A 
more central spot would be advisable, but it is about the 
only open space available in the heart of the city. Its 
utilisation for market purposes could hardly be detrimental 
to adjoining property, for any change would be preferable 
to the present Sahara-like desolation of the region. The 
failure of the Brooklyn authorities to respond to the de- 
mand of the farmers for market facilities is unaccountable, 
and the Brooklyn Hugle says that “the neglect creates sus- 
picion of something even less creditable than official stu- 
pidity.”. Does our contemporary mean to insinuate that 
they are waiting to see if there is “‘anything in it” before 
they commit themselves? It does not show very remarka- 
ble enterprise in our neighboring city to force her citizens 
to come to New York to purchase Long Island produce, 
but it may be accounted for on the supposition that the 
anxiety for the welfare of the Union Ferry Company, on 
the part of the Brooklyn Government, overrides all other 
considerations, and as the establishment of a market would 
materially decrease the traflic across the river, they are 
delicate about adopting a course that would tend to de- 
plete the treasury of that oppressed and public-spiritetl 
association. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Pall Mall Gazette has no very high opinion of the 
capacity of the War Department. It says: 


The luck of England is a matter of astonishment and of 
envy to surrounding nations. From the days of the Armada 
—to go no further back—Fortune has betriended us in a 
wonderful way ; and she now bestows upon us fresh proofs 
that we have not yet wearied her by improvidence and in- 
capacity. Just when the whole world is undergoing changes 
the fruit of ancient conflicts, the product of present strife, 
the presage of future war, and just when we are hopelessly 
in the hands of a committee of gentlemen too blind or too 
good to acknowledge that these perils are about us and before 
us, Fortune steps in; and, by contriving a series of timely 
accidents, samples the condition of the country as a nation 
still unemancipated from the risks of fight. It was Luck 
which inspired that proposal for the Berkshire campaign. 
Design had nothing to do with it; for that can hardly be 
called Design which has no knowledge of means and neither 
boldness nor capacity to create them. That happy sprite, 
England’s Luck, whispered Mr. Cardwell, “ Have a cam- 
paign!” Fired by the suggestion, he instantly ordered a cam- 
paign; and thereupon found that what the tempter meant 
was, “ Expose the ignorance of the War Office, and the in- 
competence of which it knows nothing. Show that there 
are no means of taking an army of thirty thousand men on a 
holiday march of two days, and that neither you nor any of 
the gentlemen who administer army affairs have any acquain 
tance with that state of things.” No doubt the result occa- 
sioned much chagrin to Mr. Cardwell, and made us all angry 
and uneasy ; but that was the luck of it. And so every mind 
must have been struck with the supernatural influence that 
seemed to be exerted over Mr. Cardwell’s excuses. It was 
not in the nature of things that he should make a shameful 
failure ridiculous by attributing it to the probabilities of a 





wet September. There was something mysterious in such a| 
pretence ; but it was uncommonly lucky. For at the mo- 
ment when the veil was riven which conceals the poverty 
and inaptitude of our military arrangements, out rushed the 
Secretaries to prove by the wildest asseverations that they 
stick at nothing in denying the country’s weakness. What- 
ever the dear reader may think, we shall never be persuaded 


| that there was not some strange overruling influence at work 


in Mr. Cardwell’s mind when the equinoctial pretence was 

|invented. It is contrary to all reason to suppose that it came 
natural to him ; and we even fancied we saw the same Power 
or Principle at work a few weeks earlier, when Sir Henry 
| Storks, publicly, on the floor of the House of Commons, 
stripped himself naked, so to speak, on the subject of 
recruiting. 


The land question is, as ever, exciting much attention, 
Lord Derby’s recent specch is made the occasion of many 
remarks. The Times says: 


The discussion of the questions involved in the occupation 
of agricultural land requires, above a‘l things, common 
sense and freedom from prejudice. We have inherited in 
Great Britain an unwritten code of relations between land- 
lords and tenants, and it would be absurd to apply the rigid 
principles of political economy to the subject without con- 
sidering the special circumstances of varying cases. We 
have ancestral tenants as well as ancestral owners. A man 
whose fathers before him have farmed the acres that he farms, 
under landlords who were the forefathers of the landlord 
under whom he ho’ds, cannot be sent adrift even if he is not 
abreast of the world in capital and science and energy. We 
all acknowledge the claims of ancient connections. We all 
admit the principle of “live and let live.” It is much to be 
regretted that this rule of life, though admitted in words, is 
not so universally regarded in practice as never tohave given 
occasion for what Lord. Derby justly calls the “ ticklish” 
question of game. Here, again, it is a case of one landlord 
in ten, or, perhaps, of one landlord in fifty, who sets the 
country in agitation by his conduct; but, as we have said 
before, legislation is compelled by exceptional cases. It is, 
then, surely worth the while of those who like sport in mo- 
deration to consider whether it would not be wise to cultivate 
some feeling of reprobation among landlords of those rare 
examples who threaten to provoke an unqualified assault on 
the preservation of game. The vast majority of landowners 
will cordially echo Lord Derby’s words—* Nobody can doubt 
that there is a great deal of over-preserving in England, and 
that, in some cases, it has been carried so far as to amount to 
a public nuisance, and, when that is the case, I hold that 
what is the fault is not the love of sport, but a love of osten- 
tation and display, and it can hardly assume 2 more ob- 
jectionable shape.” If this be simple truth—and every one 
knows how much ground there is for it—cannot the public 
feeling which isso powerful in county life put down the 
vulgarity Lord Derby reprobates, however high the quarters 
into which it may have crept? 








The recent unmilitary performances have occasioned much 
jocularity. The Pall Mall Gazette remarks: 

Our first. military manoeuvre has been a decided success, 
The First Life Guards have lost their horses even before the 
commencement of the campaign. Those who regret the 
sacrifice of these noble beasts should remember that war is 
not rose-water ; in fact, nobody seems exactly to know what 
war is; but, so far as can be judged at present, it involves an 
immense amount of preliminary destruction before going into 
action. Two hundred and fifty horses galloping wildly over 
the country in the dead of the night, without riders, must 
have conveyed a useful lesson to the villagers, startled from 
their sleep by the clatter of hoofs, and have brought home 
to ttteir hearts more forcibly than any words can express the 
blessings of peace, which we are all too apt to forget. The 
first blood that seems to have been drawn in anticipation of 
the coming campaign was that of an unfortunate cabman 
named Brown, whose cab was upset by the frightened ani- 
mals when they broke loose from their pickets, and who, it 
is stated, received two severe cuts on the head, and was also 
severely injured on the back and legs. Then came the death 
of several horses and the laming of several more. ‘Their loss 
is doubtless to be regretted; but “dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori,” and who are led to believe that nothing is so 
enviable as death on the field of batthe—the next most en- 
viable lot being, of course, death on fields marked out for 
autumn military maneeuvres. The First Life Guards have 
set a noble example; ii they have not drawn their swords 
and thrown away their scabbards, they have, at least, thrown 
away their horses ; and, having watched with painful interest 
this first autumnal manceuvre, we are all anxiously inquiring, 
“What next?” 

The Americanisation of England, the Morning Advertiser 
thinks, is proceeding. It remarks: 


Manchester has quickly followed Birmingham and Leeds 
in the denunciation of the House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright have written letters—the former indirectly, 
the latter directly—endorsing and approving the revolutionary 
sentiments of the northern Democrats. Our innovating 
Premier and the great Republican wire-puller, who know so 
well how to manipulate the forces and inflame the passions 
of the fierce Democracy, appear to be substantially at one 
as regards this subject, albeit official reserve and etiquette 
may cause a certain reticence in the one case, that indisposi- 
tion and the exigencies of flagging health are not adequate 
to produce in the cther. Mr. Bright, whose indisposition 
all must regret, however they may difler from him in poli- 
tics, has determined to devote the present season to rest and 
quiet, and will not therefore appear in public and make 
speeches. But he writes to say that some protest against 
the conduct of the House of Lords was needed, and that 
what the Radicals of Birmingham and, by consequence, of 
Sheffield haye done, was the right sort of thing todo. Mr. 
Gladstone does not, indeed, say this in so many words, but 
his letter evidently implies as much. We need not read 
very closely between the lines to realise the full significance 
of what is really meant. The last cry for going to the coun- 
try was the Reform of the Irish Church and Irish Land Laws. 
Suppose the next cry were to be the Reform of the House of 
Lords and the establishment of the Ballot? Mr. Bright has 
been laboring all his life, with the energy of a_ political 
Hercules, to cleanse what he evidently considers the Augean 
stable of the Constitution—in other words, to Americanise 
it. The Senate which sits at Washington is an elective, not 
an hereditary, body. 

The Standard deals with the same subject. It thus ex- 
presses its views : 


The autumn campaign of the advanced Liberals has been 
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come to us from the provinces. The oracles announce no- 
thing less than the fall of monarchies. At Leicester Mr. 
Gladstone’s rival in the Liberal business has declared him- 
self in favor of a programme of the boldest and most un- 
compromising character. Before Odger’s promise to the 
people, we feel that even the Premier's wildest hints are tame 
and colorless. In fact, it is easy to see that it is Odger who 
is the real Liberal of the future, and that Mr. Gladstone, at 
his quickest rate of receiving “ facile convictions,” will never 
keep pace with him. To Mr. Peter Taylor's constituents 
Odger has"broadly declared that he and his friends “ will take 
care that the Prince of Wales shall never ascend the throne 
of these realms, but that the country shall be governed by a 
President or Prime Minister.”. By what particular process 
Odger is to give effect to this sweeping resolution we are not 
informed, but we may be prepared for the worst. eats 
A section of politicians who are unable to return even their 
champion Odger to Parliament for any borough within the 
three kingdoms is manifestly powerless to prevent the ac- 
cession of the Prince of Wales to the throne. They must 
calculate upon the support of others not openly identified 
with their cause. They must presume upon 4 large number 
of fac‘le converts, and in a very wide extension of the limits 
of the Liberal programme. Can it be truly said that Odger 
and those who cheer his words are reckoning altogether with- 
out grounds? No one will maintain this who has studied 
carefully the events of the late Session, the tendencies of the 





aiberal party, and the necessities of its leader. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy of the last three years: has made anything pos- 
sible to any party in England. After what we have seen and 
witnessed of late it is difficult to say that any opinion is ex- 
treme—any conduct too wild—any threat too violent to come 
from some section or other of the Liberal party. Such aspeech 
as this of Mr. Odger’s at Leicester is the legitimate fruit of 
the kind of administration which we have lately enjoyed in 
this country; nor can it greatly surprise any one to read in 
the flush of our recent experience that a deliberate campaign 
has been entered upon in England, having for its object the 
displacement of the Sovereign of England in favor of a 
Prime Minister. 


Napoleon is looked at more kindly than he was a year ago. 
“ Never strike a man when he is down,” seems to be as dear 
to the English now as it ever was. The Daily Telegraph 
says : 

We are not disposed to deny that under the Second Empire 
material well-being was too much worshipped, that a per- 
nicious luxury was encouraged to grow with the growth of 
wealth, and that the Chief of the State was, perhaps, too well 
satistied to see his subjects revelling in frivolous ease—letting 
him conduct the political machine according to his own 
sweet will. Nor need we disguise the belief, that if the con- 
stitutional reforms tardily granted through the Ministry of 
Olivier had been conceded, without fear and without falter- 
ing, much earlier in the reign, the result would have been 
greatly to check the corruption in the Administration which 
directly prepared the collapse of the Imperial arms. But to- 
day, recalling the calamity of Sedan, we are bound to clear 
from our mental vi ion the smoke and dust of the actual 
fray, and gaze back over the prosperous expanse of that long 
rule which the disasters of a short month may discredit, but 
are powerless to cancel. Far more than the pageant of the 
Second Empire fell in the fall of Napoleon Ill. Domestic 
tranquillity, martial prestige, and foreign influence—the me- 





mory of Russia bailed, of Italy regenerated, of France saved 
from herself for nearly a generation—all the immediate 
rlories of the “Grande Nation,” perished when that white 
flaw went out amid the seething and frenzied multitude in 
Sedan, and around the iron circuit of the German hosts 
pealed the exultant shout, “ Der Kaiser ist da!” Itis exceed- 
ingly hard for a great reputation to recover from such a stun- 
ning blow as that inflicted by the failure of last year—a 
failure, too, on that very point, of all others, regarding which 
France was most sensitive and least likely to prove forgiving. 
Yet, looking calinly at all that has happened since the dar 
hours of Sedan, it would be unjust, even if it were possible, 
to deny that the lapse of time not only brings back into 
clearer memory the real merits and services of Napoleon ILL, 
but almost raises a sigh for the days when, through him, 
France spoke and acted with something like dignity and 
unanimity. 
And the Keho declares : 


It is impossible to pass by the anniversary of Sedan with- 
out one or two reflections. It is now a year since Napoleon 
the Third saw the final collapse of that military power which 
it had been the purpose of his Empire to found and maintain, 
Having ever held that the system of Personal Government, 
according to les idees Napoleoniennes, was one which was 
fatal to the body and soul of the nation, we cannot regret the 
disavter which then took place, and which to France may yet 
prove to be a blessing in disguise. Napoleon sought to se- 
cure for France the hegemony of Eur: pe, and bis failure 
shows how strong is that tendency towards union among the 
scattered nations of Europe, which is the one great political 
feature of the latter half of this century. The unity of Ltal 
followed by the unity of Germany was the cause of the col- 
lapse of France. It was the interest of Napoleon to prevent 
both. Ile was powerful to delay, but powerless to prevent, 
and, on the failure of his attempt, the hegemony of Europe 
passed into the hands of Germany. Against Napoleon him- 
self there is no need to cherish dislike. Personally brave, 
and not without a certain gentleness, he is sure to win the 
affections of generous people. It would be hard to acquit 
him of political duplicity and unscrupulousness ; and the 
fact that at the time of the coup d'etat he did but turn to his 
own advantage a stroke of violence which was inevitable, 
does not prevent it from being a foul blot on his name. But, 
now that he has retired from the country he ruled—and to 
which, if he be truly wise, he will never care to return—he is 
welcome here as a man against whom England certainly has 
no grudge, and to whom our country is happy to alford a safe 
shelter and a quiet home. 





———— 
PARTICULARS OF TITE LATE FEARFUL COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION AT WIGAN. 


Yesterday, another of those colliery explosions which have 
for the last few years visiled the coal-field of Wigan, took 
place. Unfortunately it has been accompanied with a loos of 
life which even throws cormer terrible catastrophes into the 
shade. The lives of sixty-nine persons have succumbed to 
the fiery blast, all of whom are still entombed inthe pit. The 
scene of this dreadful event is the colliery of Messrs. Pearson 
and Knowles, called the Moss Pits, situated on Byrm Moss, in 
the township of Ince. It is near the plot of land used as a 








opened by the terrible Odger, and the most truculent reports 


cemetery for the borough of Wigan, and is also close to the 
Dalham Forge Iron-works now in course of erection 
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Messrs. Knowles’ collieries have been distinguished for their 
admirable management. These collieries have only been at 
work a few years, and the pit in question was only com- 
menced last October, with a view of working the Wigan nine- 
foot seam, or the six-foot seam, as it is called in other parts of 
the country. This seam has a very unenviable notoriety as 
being very fiery, and although no explosions have occurred 
in this immediate locality, yet in other districts its working 
has been attended by great fatalities. Among others, explo- 
sions have occurred at the Queen Pit, Haydock, the Brym 
Hall Pit, Ashton, and the Lowe Hall Pit, Hindley. Although 
everything that skill and science could accomplish to render 
its working secure has been done, yet it must be admitted that 
the miners go down to work it with their lives literally in 
their hands. The men had, however, great confidence in the 
management. The underlooker, named Prescott, avery trust- 
worthy man, and who was one of the injured, said that there 
were no indications of gas, and that he would have gone with 
perfect confidence a few minutes before the explosion over 
every part of the workings with an open torch. The nine- 
foot seam is worked at a depth of 480 yards, but the depth of 
the pit is about 700 yards. Below the nine foot which tra- 
vels north and south is the cannel seam, which is some hun- 
dred yards below. Both these seams are worked by the 
Gowncast shaft, and the owners are extending the upcast 
workings to the Arley seam, which lies to a still greater 
depth. A party of sinkers were at work at the time in the 
upeast shaft. The explosion occurred at 11 o'clock yester- 
day morning, sixty-three men and boys being employed in 
the nine-foot level, fifty in the cannel seam, besides six sink- 
ers. Three of these sinkers were in the act of descending 
the upcast shaft to join their fellows at the bottom, when 
from the downcast shaft came that terrible sound, like the 
discharge of a cannon, which told the fearful tale of the oc- 
currence of another explosion. There followed almost im- 
mediately a fearful discharge of soot and smoke from the up- 
cast, which hung like a pall over the surrounding district. 
At the downcast shaft the cage, which was standing on a 
raised platform, was hurled from its position, and the banks- 
man had a most narrow escape, while at the second shaft the 
earing suffered so complete a wreck that the browman, 
Oaks, is at a loss to know how he escaped from the wreck 
with his life. As it was, he suffered severe bruises, and had 
to be taken home in a conveyance. As may be supposed, the 
news quickly spre: d, and the pit bank was speedily crowded 
with the relatives of the miners, and also many practical men 
from the neighboring collieries, ready to give that advice 
which skill and experience could suggest. Parties of work- 
ing men were quickly set to work. At the upcast shaft the 
winding apparatus was repaired, so that the “ hoppett” might 
be drawn up, which was still hanging in the shaft. It took 
over an hour to accomplish this work. When at last the 
cage was brought to the surface many anxious eyes were di- 
rected toward it, as a faint hope was entertained that the 
sinkers might be still init. It was, however, empty, and no 
further doubt could be entertained of the fate of the men. 
A cap which was found in the gearing above the shaft was 
supposed to have belonged to one of these men. The “ hop- 
pett” was then lowered with great caution with three men 
as far as the cannel seam. After a shortinterval the cage was 
raised, and it brought back, amid the breathless silence of 
the spectators, five: colliers, who announced, to the relief of 
some of the anxious relatives who crowded the bank, that all 
was safe in the cannel seam, but that the explosion had oc- 
curred in the “nine foot.”. The fifty men who worked in 
the cannel seam were quickly brought to bank, and every one’s 
energies were then directed to the establishment of a com- 
munication by means of the downcast shaft, by which means 
alone the “nine foot” could be reached. <A short distance 
above the nine foot is the four foot. It was believed that 
there were no men in this part of the colliery at the time 
of the explosion, but when the first exploring party de- 
ascended they found at the mouthing the underlooker, Henry 
Prescott, the furnaceman, and a_ bricksetter. These 
were all alive, and were at once sent to the surface. The ex- 
plorers then descended to the nine-foot, where a terrible scene 
was presented. Here the full force of the explosion appeared 
to have taken place. Timbers and broken corves were strewn 
about, and here and there lay the dead, the majority of whom 
were most fearfully mutilated by the scathing force of the 
fire-damp and the violence of the projectiles which were 
hurled along the causeways. The living were crying bitterly 
for water, Which, with other restoratives, was supplied to 
them by the willing hands of the brave men who were risk- 
ing their lives to save them. The exploring party was in 
charge of Mr. John Bryham, son of the manager of Rose 
Bridge Colleries, and Mr. William Pickard, miners’ agent. 
The living were first sent, and one of the men, in the agonies 
of his dying struggles, nearly threw himself out of the hop- 
pett. His agony was so acute that it took four men to hold 
him. He died shortly after he got to the surface. Mr. 
Pickard, on coming to the surface reported that the 
it was on fire in’ both levels of the nine foot, 
ut especially in the south level. It was then deter- 
mined to send down a number of extincteurs and a supply 
of buckets to quench the fire. Up to this time ten men had 
been brought up, seven from the nine foot and three from the 


four foot, one of the former having died. Everything ap- 
peared to be going on favorably for a further examination of 
‘the workings, when, shortly after 3 o'clock, those who were 
standing on the bank noticed a cessation of the smoke in the 
upeast shaft, followed by two gusts of wind, which indicated 
Great fears were felt 
for the safety of the exploring party under Mr. John Bryham, 
The cage was in the shaft 
at the time, and it is neecless to add that the winding was 


that another explosion had occurred. 
consisting of about ten persons. 


carried on as quickly as safety would permit. The excite 


ment was now most intense. 


narrow escapes. 


The cage, amid a suspense in 
which minutes seemed like hours, was quickly brought to the 
surface, but it was not until the third ascent that Mr. Bryham 
appearedin the hoppett. The entire exploring party reached 
the surface in safety,-but some of them had made some very 
‘hey reported that there had been a great 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


The twelfth article of tho Treaty of Washington having 
provided for a Commission, consisting of three persons, to 
meet at Washington for the examination of claims other than 
those generally known «as the Alabama Claims, such Con- 
missioners have been duly selected, and the first meeting 
will be held on Monday, the 25th inst. On the part of Great 
Britain, the Right Hon. Russell Gurney, Q. C., M. P., Recor- 
der of London, has been appointed Commissioner, Henry 
Howard, Esq., is the Agent, and James W. Carlisle, Esq., who 
was Advisory Counsel for the British Legation at Washing- 
ton for fiffeen years, is the counsel for the British claimants. 
On the part of the United States, the Hon. James G. Frazer 
of Indiana has been appointed Commissioner, and the Hon. 
Robert 8. Hale of New York is the Agent and Counsellor of 
the American claimants. The third Commissioner, jointly 
agreed upon by the two Governments, is the Italian Minister 
at Washington, Count Luigi Corti. The article of the 
Treaty providing for the Commission is as follows: 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that all claims on the 
part of corporations, companies, or private individuals, citi- 
zens of the United States, upon the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty, arising out of acts committed against the 
persons or property of citizens of the United States during 
the period between the 13th of April, 1861, and the 9th of 
April, 1865, inclusive, not being claims growing out of the 
acts of the vessels referred to in Article 1 of this Treaty, and 
all claims, with the like exception, on the part of corpora- 
tions, companies, or private individuals, subjects of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty during the same period, which may have been 
presented to cither Government for its interposition with the 
other, and which yet remain unsettled, us well as any other 
such claims which may be presented within the time specified 
in Article XIV. of this Treaty, shall be referred to the Com- 
missioners, to be appointed in the following manner; that is 
to say: One Commissioner shall be named by the President 
of the United States, one by Her Britannic Majesty, and a 
third by the President of the United States'and Her Britan- 
nic Majesty conjointly; and in case the third Commissioner 
shall not have been so named within a period of three months 
from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
Treaty, then the third Commissioner shall be named by the 
Representative at Washington of His Majesty the King of 
Spain. In case of the death, absence, or incapacity of any 
Commissioner, or in the event of any Commissioner omitting 
or ceasing to act, the vacancy shall be filled in the manner 
hereinbefore provided for making the original appointment ; 
the period of three months in case of such substitution being 
calculated from the date of the happening of the vacancy.” 
According to the succeeding articles, the Commissioners 
are empowered to investigate and decide upon the claims 
brought before them, and to award such sums of money 
as may be found due, and all sums of money so awarded by 
the Commissioners shall be paid by the one Government to 
the other within twelve months after the final award, without 
interest and without any deduction. The Commissioners will 
do nothing more on the first day of meeting than submit their 
credentials and make and subscribe a solemn declaration, 
provided for in the Treaty, that they will impartially and 
carefully examine and decide, to the best of their judgment 
and according to justice and equity, all such claims as shall be 
laid before them; and also take measures for framing the 
rules by which their action is to be governed. Judge Frazer 
has written a note stating that he will be present on Monday, 
and Mr. Gurney, the British Commissioner, arrived at this 
ort yesterday, in the steamer China, having sailed from 
iverpool on the 9th inst—V. ¥. Tribune. 








~~ 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. ° 


Mr. George Potter suggests in the 7imes « compromise of 
the Newcastle difficulty. He recommends that the employers 
adopt nine hoursas the daily term of labor, and that the 
striking workmen sacrifice half an hour's wages per day to se- 
cure the reduction of hours. This, Mr. Potter thinks, would 
come very near to satisfying the desire of both parties. The 
meeting announced to take place in Trafalgar square, London, 
for the expression of the sympathy of the London workmen 
for their brethren in Newcastle on-Tyne, has been postponed, 
because the Newcastle representative on the Committee which 
called the meeting objected to coalescing with political parties. 
—An immense mill for the manufacture of cloth at 
Rochester, in the county of Kent, 28 miles from London, was 
burned on Friday night. Eight hundred workmen were thrown 
out of employment. The English sporting journals de- 
nounce the Paris crew of Si. John’s, N. B., as cowards for re- 
fusing to meet the English crews at the Halifax regatta. The 
same journals, on the contrary, praise highly the American 
crews who participated in the race at Halifax.— A rich 
mine of lead has been discovered in the island of Jersey. A 
Committee of experts has been appointed to investigate the 
recent mishaps to vessels of the Navy. ‘The supporters 
of Mr, Gladstone held av enthusiastic meeting at Glasgow on 
Friday night, and adopted a resolution inviting him to visit 
that city. It is reported that the employers at Newcastle 
have agreed to an increase of wages. The leaders of the In- 
ternational Society have promised the London weavers that 
they will prevent the importation of foreign workmen to Eng- 
land. The London Labor League has denounced the intro- 
duction of foreigners into English workshops as a dangerous 
political precedent. The London 7imes editorially deplores 
the continuance of antagonism between labor and capital. 
—Clark, the American bond forger, has been sentenced 
to eighteen months imprisonment at hard labor tor pretending 
to be a Mr. Cole, banker of Lyons and New York. An inter- 
national Congress, having as its object reform in the manage- 
ment of the penitentiaries throughout Europe and America, 
will be held in London in June, 1872. The small pox is dis- 
appearing from Weymouth. A correspondent of the London 
Times says the British wheat crop is disastrously deficient. 
The Russian Squadron, commanded by Admiral Pos- 























many falls of roof, and the blast had overturned everything | syett, arrived at Plymouth on Friday ¢fternoon from Copen- 


and extinguished the lights. 


Mr. Bryham was, at the time, hagen en route for New York. 


His Imperial Highness, the 


examining an opening, and he might have been lost if he had | Grand Duke Alexis, is serving as a lieutenant on board of the 


not been in company with some one conversant with the work-| steam frigate Swetlana, forty guns, 


ings. A consultation was then held, in which Mr. Bryham 


Mr. Gilroy, Mr. Mercer, Mr. Watkins, Mr. Smethurst, and 


about a dozen other practical men, took part. 


Tke squadron was re- 
»'\ceived off Plymouth Roads by the English Channel Fleet, 
commanded by Rear-Admiral B, Seymour, K.C.B., consisting 


" The matter | of the following vessels: Narcissus, flag-ship; Topaze, Im- 
was anxiously debated, andthe engineers came to the con-| mortalite, Cadmus, and Volage. 


The English fleet was drawn 


clusion that they would allow no more explorers to go down up in two lines, the Russian Squadron, led by the Swetlana, 
in the pit, as it would be running a serious risk to life. It} and followed by the Bogatie, Avreck and tenders passed in re 


was felt that there was no chance of any more men being view, both fleets saluting the flags of each other. 


‘The British 


alive in the pit, and it was determined to stop up the down- | flag-ship also, it was noticed, set the Russian Imperial stan- 
cast shaft, in order to extinguish the fire which was now rag- | dard at the main, and saluted it with twenty-one guns in honor 


ing in the pit. The number of bodies in the pit issixty-eight 
of whom six are sinkers.— Manchester Guardian, Sept. 7. 


; | of the Grand Duke. Soon after coming to anchor in Plymouth 
Roads, Vice-Admiral Hornby’s steam-yacht brought off the 





Grand Duke and suite to the shore, where they were received 
and welcomed by His Royal Highnessthe Duke of Edinburgh, 
and a party of distinguished army and navy officers. The 
Grand Duke and company were entertained at the Royal Navy 
Club-house. The Imperial party left in the train on Saturday 
morning, arriving in London the same day, and drove to 
the Hotel Brunswick, where a suite of rooms had already 
been prepared for his Imperial Highness, Grand banquets 
will be tendered the Imperial sailor and snite, both by the 
United Service and Junior United Service Clubs. Owing to 
the Queen’s continued indisposition, the Grand Duke will not, 
as was intended, visit Her Majesty at Balmoral Castle. A 
correspondent at Copenhagen informs us that Prince Alexis 
was magnificently entertained at the palace at Copenhagen by 
His Majesty, King Christian of Denmark. ‘The officers of the 
fleet were also handsomely received and feted by the officers 
of the Royal Danish Marine stationed at the capital. The 
Russian Squadron expect to leave Plymouth for New York 
about the 23d or 24th of September, and, if the wind con- 
tinue westerly, it is more than likely they will proceed under 
steam. In any case, the fleet should be in the neighborhood 
of Sandy Hook by the 15th of October, at the farthest. 
The Times of the 20th has an editorial upon the condition of 
Municipal affairs in New York. Referring to the frauds said 
to have been perpetrated upon the City Treasury, the Zimes 
says it foresees along legal contest, the issue of which in- 
terests all Americans, and also the friends of self-government 
everywhere. ‘The Times also says the alleged frauds will be 
criticised at the elections, and advises the citizens to put aside 
party interests, as otherwise the evil, checked for a time only, 
will recur in an aggravated form. —Strikes among the 
workmen in different parts of the country continue. A large 
number of sympathetic meetings were held on Tuesday night 
in London and elsewhere, and Mr. Odger, the leader of the 
workingmen’s movement, is especially active in support of 
the strikers. Butt, the home-rule candidate for Par- 
liament, has been elected from Limerick, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Russell. There was no opposition 
at the polls. While workmen were reopening the shafts 
of the Wigan coal mine on Wednesday, another explosion took 
place with terrible results. Five men were blown to pieces 
and many were injured. Flames have burst forth from the 
openings, and preparations are making to flood the mine. — 
A despatch from Wigan says: There have been further ex- 
plosions on Thursday, and the mine is burning. The fire-en- 
gines are all at the scene of the disaster. The townspeople 
are nearly paralyzed with excitement.— - The English 
holders of Confederate Cotton bonds are organizing to present 
their claims to the Commission of Arbitration at Washington. 
The London journals continue to discuss the alleged 
exposure at New York, and publish sharp editorials upon the 
finances of this city. The London papers also contain edi- 
torials upon the subject of the relations between the United 
States and Mexico, inspired by the outrages recently perpe- 
trated upon the crews of the American barks Brothers and 
Harvest Home, upon the Mexican coast. 


THE CONTINENT. 
The King of Spain is now at the town of Gerona, but will 
soon go to Barcelona to receive his brother, Prince Humbert. 
The Belgium Government are to reduce the rate of rail- 
way fares throughout the kingdom.— ——The first anniversary 
of the ocenpation of Rome by the Itslian troops was cele- 
brated in that city on Wednesday with great enthusiasm.—— 
The Second Chamber of Parliament in Sweden will not agree 
to the scheme for the reorganization of the army. The King 
of Italy is at present visiting Verona. Owing to the ill- 
ness of the German Commissioner the final ratification of 
peace between France and Germany is still in abeyance.—— 
Rumors are current of fresh changes in the diplomatic repre- 
sentations of France to the Governments of Switzerland, to 
the United States, Italy, and Germany. It is said that M. 
Pierre Lanfrey will be appointed Minister to Berne, in place 
of M. Chatearnaud, who goes to Washington, in place of M. 
Jules Ferry. The Duke d'Harcourt, it is also said, will be ap- 
pointed Embassador to Florence, in place of the Count de 
Choiseul, who will be transferred to Berlin. The negotiations 
now in progress at Versailles between the Count de Remusat 
and Herr Von Arnim are said to involve a territorial rearrange- 
ment which will rectify the frontiers between France and Ger- 
many. The Assembly on Friday elected the Committee of Con- 
trol created by the Bill of Prerogation to supervise the Gov- 
ernment during the recess. It is composed of eleven members 
of the Right Wing, eight of the Left, and six Moderates. 
The official Gazette publishes the instructions given by the 
Government to the local authorities throughont Spain for 
carrying into effect the decree of amnesty for political offenses 
just granted by King Amadeus.—-——The Sultan has ordered 
the Grand Vizier to institute reforms, to the end that public 
right be more secure, and the dispensation of justice be in- 
trusted to worthy and capable men. —The large town of 
Lebifka, in Algiers, has been destroyed, and the insurrection- 
ary leaders in the vicinity captured and shot. ‘There were 
93 new cases of cholera at Konigsberg on the 12th inst., and 63 
deaths. On the 13th there were 68 new cases and 45 deaths, 
The Gisease has disappeared from Dantzic, and is merely spo- 
radic at Stettin. It is announced that the Government of 
Turkey has decided to participate in the conference to be held 
at Berne, Switzerland, on the 25th inst., for the improvement 
of the telegraphic system and service of Europe. ‘The state- 
ment is also made that another conference, with a similar ob- 
ject, will be held in Rome, in December. It is rumored 
that M. Leon Lay will leave the French Assembly. A terrible 
railway accident took place on Monday at Champigney, France, 
by which nine persons were killed and many wounded. M. 
Thiers is consulting on the advisability of disarming the Na- 
tional Guards in the Department of Bouches du Rhone. The 
Spanish newspapers advocate the adoption of the intome-tax 
in Spain asa means ef increasing the revenue. The Dutch 
States General was opened on Monday; the King promising a 
reform of taxation and the reorganization of the army. It is 
feared that the new Customs Treaty between France and Ger- 
mavy will fail, as the latter objects to certain alterations made 
in it by the French Assembly. The Committee of I'wenty- 
five will hold a meeting every week during the aecess of the 
French Assembly. The French Press are urging upon the 
people the importance of the elections for General Councils, 
to take place next October. The King of Belgium has ar- 
rived in England. There was no public demonstration. The 
Austrian Government has sent a circular, which has not yet 
been made public, to its ministers in the various courts re- 
specting the results of the Salzburg Conference. Marshal 
Caurobert has established his headqnarters at Bourges. The 
Roumanian Government and the German bankers are to settle 
their difficulties amicably. ‘The National Guard in France are 
quietly disarming. There has been some trouble in the Com- 
mittee having in charge the bill known as the Als ce Customs 
bill; but it was understood that M. Thiers has effected a com- 
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promise, and that it would be presented to the Assembly on | terview at Salzburg in 1867, were removed from the castle on | GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Tuesday night. The Court-martial on Saturday at Marseilles 
sentenced to death several soldiers who deserted to the Com- 
munists on the 4th of April. The Mont Cenis Tunnel was 
formally opened on Tuesday, in the presence of the represen- 
tatives of France and Italy. The races of the Bois de Bou- 
logne have recommenced, Victor Hugo is sick with pleurisy. 
Petitions asking for the dissolution of the French Assembly 
are circulating in Lyons. The Queen of Denmark is expected 
to visit Greece, Don Espartero has offered King Amadeus 
his palace while the latter is in Logrons. M. Rochefort's 
trial has concluded, and he has been sentenced by the court 
martial to transportation to a penal colony for life. M. Roche- 
fort, in his defense before the Court, stated that he refused to 
accept of a release from the Prussians during the siege of 
Paris. M. Thiers held along interview on Thursday with 
Herr Arnim upon the subject of the delayed treaty between 
France and Germany. The procession cn Wednesday in 
honor of Italian unity was imposing. The Patriarchs of the 








Armenian Church paraded. Not the slightest disturbance oc- | mates that the cost of thereat tunnels would be only 220 


—The Chief-Justice of 





curred during the day and evening. 


India died on Thursday from the wounds inflicted by his as- | 


sassin. 


The murderer has been apprehended, and feigns in- 
sanity. : 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Wachtel has sung in the “ Postillion of Lonjumeau” at the 
Stadt Theatre. He has no great support from his company, 
and the music of the opera does not afford him an opportunity 
to show that ability which German critics so universally give 
him. ‘The fact is that the ‘‘ Postillion” is French in dialogue, 


plot and music, and the charming melodies with which the | 
piece abounds, are never rendered by the Germans with that | 
verve and ensemble for which the opera comique is so re- 


nowned. Mr. Wachtel forms, however, a bright exception, 


his acting being celebrated for its light, graceful, vivacious 


traits, while his singing, although lacking the soft sympathetic 
tones of Mario or Roger, shows great natural compass, strength 
and purity. 


until we have seen him in some other more favorite charazter. 


Mr. Gus Phillips, who has achieved a certain celebrity in 


private circles in the delineation of Anglo-Teutonic character, 


made his first bow as a professional at the Grand Opera House 


on Monday last. He met with a very flattering reception from 
the host of friends who gathered round him on the occasion, 


and we believe that his trinsic merits as an actor will, in 
due time, insure to him a prominent position on the stage iu 
the specialty he has adopted. ‘* Oofty Gooft,” the play written 
for him for the occasion by Mr. De Nyse, affords Mr. Phillips 
afew opportunities to display his talents, but it is so over- 


weighted with dull dialogue, interspersed with worn-ont sen- 


sational effects, borrowed from the Bowery drama, that it is 


strange thatthe actor achieved the success he did. If the 
truth be told, Mr. Phillips lacks dramatic force entirely, and 
he is yet wanting in that ease of stage presence which only a 
long experience can command, It is as a comedian, however, 
that he will make his mark, and already his cool imperturbable 


countenance while, uttering the most absurd nonsense, and | 
the quiet humor with which all the more pathetic parts are | 
portrayed, show that he is worthy to tread in the footsteps of 


such dialect actors as Wigan, Sothern and Jefferson, Madame 
Ponisi and Miss [one Burke appeared in the drama, but not 


even their excellent acting could infuse asemblance of interest 


in its dreary succession of sensational scenes, and we hope 


soon, for his own repntation, to see Oofty Gooft if a play 


better suited to his talents than the one now represented at 
the Grand Opera House, 

Lotta appeared on Monday and all the week in ‘‘ The Little 
Detective.” She assumed several characters, some of them 
very comical, but in all of which she still remained Lotta, 
She showed, however, in this that there was more variety to 
her personations than we had before thonght she possessed. 
She does not fear, either, to conceal her face or figure by her 





di es—sometbing rather uncommon among variety ac- 
tresses. Mr. J. W. Norton performed the part of Barry Mal- | 


linson altogether too stiffly, as did Mr. Johu Wilson, who ap- 
peared as a detective. Mr. Robert Pateman and Mr. John 'T. 
ltaymond appeared as a couple of rogues, very laughably and 
excellently performed. At this theatre, on Monday, Miss 
Charlotte Cushman will appear in the first of a round of char- 


acters, in which she will be supported by Mr. William Cres- 


wick, the English tragedian. 
** Henry the Eighth.” 

The Union Square Theatre has had a fair attendance this 
week, and an agreeable miscellany has been presented. 


The opening play will be 


——__————_——— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A gentleman in Berlin writes that he has had the good for- 
tune to inspect Bismarck’s dwelling-place. He says every- 
thing is modest and without pretension. The house is only 
one story high, and with only twelve windows, without shut 
ters, on the street. Not the smallest architectural ornament 
is visible, and the whole front is whitewashed, which gives it 
a poor and indigent appearance. Bismarck’s study is on the 
ground floor, a square, low room, with a square table near the 
window, and a square elbow-chair of dark stamped leather be- 
fore it. ‘‘I observed,” ke says, ‘‘ that although the leather 
was well worn at the sides aud the elbows, the back was 
bright and new, showing plainly that it is not the owner's 
custom to lounge or Jean his head against it. A deep ma- 
hogauy bookcase stands against the wall. I had the curiosity 
to run my eye along the shelves, and among the German books 
there placed found Hepworth Dixon’s * Young America,’ and 
Leckey’s ‘Rationalism,’ besides one or two English works of 
lesser note, Montaigne was there, one volume missing. A 
cheap Leyden edition of Rabelais, and, Heaven save the 
mark! four thin volumes in half binding of Paul de Kock. 
Who would have thought it? the work of all others, ‘La 
Pucelle de Belleville.’ A square carpet lies under the square 
table, bearing evidence of being much rubbed by square-toed 
boots. There are no muslin curtains to the windows. The 
servant says that Bismarck’s constant habit, when writing on 
serious matters, is to start suddenly up from the table, and, 
pen in hand, walk to the window, where he will stand and 
watch the passers-by, and even laugh outright at any comical 
figure that may pass in the street, then quietly return to the 
tabie and continue writing. It is thought that this habit is 
owing to sudden dimoness of sight, but he has never owned to 
suffering from his eyes.” 

The report published by some newspapers that the portraits 
of the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie, which 
were presented to the Imperial Austrian family after the in- 


We have heard him, however, to greater advan- 
tage in Germany, and we prefer delaying a fuller criticism 


| the occusion of the present visit of the Emperor of Germany, 
| is without foundation. 


A correspondent says:—‘‘ As a German, I would like to | 
| hear—what the Earl of Shaftesbury cannot know—what and | 
| where is the so-mrch-talked-of piety in the German army? 1) 
| have served myself abroad, and have been engaged in the late | 
| campaign, and I am proud to belon 

that piety is our forte. 


| 
| 


We hed no prayer-meetings, no 


| Bible-readings, no tract-gatherings—nothing of that kind you | 
see here in England in every corner; but we had good disci- | 


gto this army ; but I deny) h 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 

_Mr. Disracli has written declining an invitation to the 
Cutlers’ Feast at Sheflield on the ground of previous engage- 
ments. 

Dr. Dasent, the autkor of “Annals of an Eventful Life,’. 
as just completed a novel which will appear in the Belgravia 
magazine. 

Lord Elcho was present and made a speech on Monday 


| pline ; we had learned to obey our officers, and we are wont to |the 3d, at a great meeting of the South Yorkshire miners 


love our Fatherland.” 


| A French engineer, M. E. Legout, has written a letter to 
jthe Siecle in which he says that as the problem of cutting 
| through high mountains has now been solved by the suecess- 
| ful completion of the Mont Cenis tunnel, there is nothing to 
| prevent a railway being made from Paris to Pekin. He esti- 


millions of franes. 


The power of precedent and example is something to be 
wondered at. ‘Two or three years ago the greatest astonish- 
| ment was expressed because the Duke of Argyllseut two of his 
sons to try their fortunes in the commercial world. Since 
then a large number of the younger sons of the nobility have 
followed the example of the Campbells. The younger son of 
an English earl has just joined one of the large breweries, 
Another junior of a noble house is on his way to China as a 
tea traveller, leaving a brother to learn the tea trade at the 
house he represents, for which privilege he is glad to pay the 
same premium as the sons of plebeians. In more than a 
dozen of the great houses in the city there are representatives 
of the nobility, whose duties differ from that of the other ap- 
prentices only in, this, that they do not sleep on the premises. 
‘They have the same hours and the same work as the sons of 
the working men who are their companions, but the rules of 
the house are relaxed to allow them to go home at night and 
mingle in circles of fashion with their elder brothers and sis- 
ters. In some houses the sons of noblemen and very rich 
men are rapidly monopolising the places that used to be open 
to every one. They pay enormous premiums to acquire a 
practical knowledge of a business or trade. 


To all outward appearance, Paris is tranquil ; but the work- 
ing classes entertain a most bitter spirit of revenge, and are 
ready to seize on the first occasion to show that the slaughter 
committed by the troops shall not be forgotten or forgiven. 
The women are especially vindictive; nor is this to be won- 
dered at, considering the number of fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and lovers who have suddenly disappeared. ‘There 


some hard-working man shot down or transported without 
cause. The groups which gather before the door-way of an 
evening in some quarters have little else to talk of, and people 
find it hard to work in their present effervescent state. In 
some ateliers the masters, profiting by the state of siege, 
have reduced wages ; their people dare not rebel, but they 
simply do less work and take no pains. However, the streets 
are quiet, and numerous cavalry and infantry patrols 1aove 
about and help to restore confidence, 


“*the Peak,” in Derbyshire. ‘The inhabitants are all of the 
roughest type, and keep as much as possible out of the sight 
of strangers. A story is told of one of them who some fifty 
years ago was so adventurous as to make a journey to Shef- 
field, about twenty miles distant. When he set off to return it 
was raining hard, and his host lent him an umbrella—opening 
it himself in order to save his friend all possible trouble. A 
| fortnight afterwards this man of Edale was seen to return in 
the finest possible weather, but with the umbrella still up. 
‘* Whoy,” he explained, ‘‘we had a peck o’ trouble wi un. 
There wasn't a doorway in the village we could get un through, 
so we tethered un in a field.” ‘The mystery of opening and 
shutting an umbrella, which was thereupon explained to the 
simple man, has not, it is believed, been lost to the inhabit- 
ants of Edale since, 





| 


Mr. Spurgeon has opened a bazaar at a new Baptist chapel 
at Brixton. In the outset of his remarks, he said that in his 
time he had opened a good many bazaars, and was thought 
| by some persons to be a great sinner for so doing. His con- 
science, however, did not accuse him. It had always appeared 
to him that a bazaar was one of the most legitimate, and cer- 
tainly one of the happiest, modes of obtaining money for a 
good cause, whether religious or otherwise, because those 
who were not enabled to render support by the contribution 
of money had at least, by a bazaar, the opportunity of aiding 
it by their time, and this was in many respects more valuable 
than the contribution of money, which in most cases was 
|soon forgotten, whilst the recollection of having devoted 
| one’s time to the pecuniary aid of a laudable object was 
both pleasurable and enduring. 





We mentioned some short time back that’ the famous Venus 
of Milo had been again placed in the sculpture gallery of the 
Louvre, and was now exposed to view. ‘The following was 
the manner in which this chef d@uvre came into the possession 
of Frarce :—In 1820, a Greek peasant of the island of Milo— 
the ancient Melos of the Cyclades—in digging the ground, 
found it buried, and broken in three fragments, in a recess 
about seven or eight feet below the surface. The French 
consul at Milo was then M. Brest, whom the peasant informed 
of his treasure, and offered to sell it fora smallsum. The 
functionary, who knew little about the fine arts, referred to M. 
Duval d’Ailly, commander of the French Government trans- 
port, the Emulation, then at the island. ‘The latter proposed 
to purchase the statne immediately, and remove it to his 
| vessel. But this proceeding was too hasty for the formalist, 
| M. Brest, who wrote a long letter to the Marquis de Riviere, 
Ambassador for Louis XVII. at the Porte. This communica- 
| tion was lost on the way, but, fortunately for France, M. Du- 
| mont d'Urville arrived at that moment in Milo to conduct a 
| hydrographical survey. He saw the statue, recognized at ouce 
| the value of it, and sent a special courtier to the Marquis de 
| Riviere. ‘The ambassador despatched Count de Marcellus to 
| Milo, with instructions to effect the purchase. But all those 
| formalities had taken time, and when the Count arrived in the 
| island, the Venus had been shipped on board a Turkish brig, 
, and was about to leave for Constantinople. He immediately 
| applied to the primate, who, pressed by his insistance, and 
| even menaces, ordered the statue to be landed and sold by 
|auction. This was what Count de Marcellus desired; and, 
| having become possessor of the treasure, he started for France 
{with it, and did not stop until he had reached Paris. He had 
| bought it in the name of the Marqnis de Riviere, who trans- 
ferred his bargain to Louis XVIIL., and the King presented the 
statue to the nation. Such is the history of one of the most 





| 


| than strikes and lock-outs, 


is not a street which has not its distressing story to tell of 


Fdale is a primitive seclusion in the midmost depths of | 


The object of the meeting was to advocate arbitration as a 
means of settling disputes between masters and men rather 
They passed a resolution setting 
| forth that they feel deeply the injustice done to them by the 
|Government not passing the “ Mines Regulation Bill” 
| through the House of Commons during the past session. 

| Itis announced that Mr. John Lambert, one of the Poor 
aw inspectors, who was largely concerned in the prepara- 
| tion of the Reform Bill, and who has also conducted several 
j important inquiries relating to taxation, is to be the secretary 
| of the Local Government Board. 

The Finance Committee of the Lancashire Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions have issue a report regarding the salaries of 
county coroners, which contains the following passage :— 
“ An opinion is gaining ground that the existence of a well- 
organized and vigilant police and active magistracy, and the 
further appointment of a public prosecutor, ought to render 
the office of coroner unnecessary, and that a great pecuniary 
saving, Without disadvantage to the community, would be 
eflected by its abolition.” The salaries now paid to county 
coroners in Lancashire amount annually to £3,825. 

A programme has been issued by the London Republicans, 
|in which they state their object to be “ the attainment of the 
jhighest standard of political and social rights of man, and 
| the promotion of the intelectual, moral, and material welfare 
of mankind.” The means to realize this object are set down 
as—“ 1. Application of the Federation principle of all Re- 
publican States. 2. Abolition of aristocratic titles and privi- 
eges. 3. Suppression of all monopolies. 4. Abolition of 
standing armies. 5. Compulsory grataitous secular and in- 
dustrial education. 6. Obligation of the State to provide 
suitable employment for all citizens able to work, and suste- 
nance for the incapacitated. None to live upon the labor of 
others. 7. Nationalization of land. 8. Direct legislation by 
the people.” Among the means to carry out the principles, 
including the unity of Republicans, establishment of Repub- 
lican clubs, and diffusion of Republican principles, is the fol- 
lowing :—* The establishment of a high court of Republican 
equity under the name of the Republican Areopagus, which 
shall judge all violations of the laws of humanity and the 
rights of man committed by crown heads, statesmen, parlia- 
ments, law courts,” &e. 

A shocking accident happened on Wednesday, the 5th, on 
the Lancashire and Carlisle line. It appears between Gar- 
stang and Scorton a number of laborers have been engaged in 
laving down ballast. On Wednesday morning, about nine 
o'clock, sixteen men were thus engaged at Waddicar Wood, 
| where the line forms a curve. The sound of a luggage train 
being heard coming from the direction of Preston, the men 
stepped on the other line to allow it to pass. At this time, 
however, a passenger train from Lancaster to Preston drew 
near, and the whistle was sounded, in order to warn the men 
of its approach. Owing to the curve the train was not seen, 
the men being bent upon avoiding the luggage train, and the 
whistle was heard by but a few. An alarm was imme- 
| diately raised, and every eftort'made to get out of the way 
of the two trains, and twelve of the men succeeded in so do- 
ing, but four unfortimately were caught, knocked down, and 
frightfully mangled. One unfortunate man was dragged 
for more than twenty yards, and his body literally cut to 
pieces. 
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Several shipping disasters of the most serious kind are re- 
jported. Among them is the foundering at sea of a ship 
| named the Euterpe, owned by a London firm. The captain 
}and sixteen of his crew escaped in a long boat, and after 
nine days’ voyage, being two days without food or water, 
reached Rio Grande. A smaller boat in which seven of the 
crew embarked is still missing. Intelligence has been re- 
ceived in North Shields that the brig Peacock, of that port, 
with a crew of nine menand boys, and the brig George, from 
St. Petersburg to London, with all on board excepting the 
captain, had been lost off the coast of Norway. 

A shocking accident occurred at Cardiff on Friday night, 
the 8th, attended by loss of life and destruction to property. 
The steam bark John, of Bristol, Captain George Bellamy, 
laden with coals, left the Ely tidal harbor at hatf-past five for 
Bristol, and had proceeded as far as the entrance to the 
Penarth dock when her boiler burst with a loud report. The 
captain and engineer, named William) Hodge, were blown 
overboard and drowned. The mate and one of the crew, to- 
gether with a passenger, were swept from one end of the 
boat to the other, and rendered insensible, but were not other- 
wise injured. 

A very shocking murder has been committed at Kentish- 
town. William Phillips, twenty-seven years of age, son of 
the landlord of the Moreton Arms public-house, in the Ken- 
tish-town-road, was accustomed to walk from a house in the 
Hawley-road, where he lived with his wife and family, to 
open his father’s house at five o'clock every morning. He 
got up earlier than usual last Friday, and appears to have 
taken a walk before opening the public-house. As he was 
returning from his walk he was, it would seem, attacked by 
some one from behind, and beaten about the head till he be- 
came insensible. He died on Monday, and was never able to 
give any account of the outrage he had been subjected to. 
He contirined to rave, however, about“ the butt-handle of a 
whip with brass ferules,’ and this circumstance leads his 
friends to believe that his assailant was a drunken csbman 
whom he had not Icng ago turned out of his father’s house, 
and who had sworn that he would some day be'evenged. It 
does not appear, however, that this man is known. The 
coroner’s, inquest has been opened and adjourned. 

A Stockweil clergyman, the Rev. Henry Venn Hebert, 
claims to be carried on the tramways at the working men’s 
fare—viz. 1d. from Westminster Bridge to Brixton. The 
conductor having charged 3d., the rev. gentleman summoned 
him before the Lambeth magistrate for the 2d. in dispute. 
The magistrate decided against Mr. Hebert, as not being “a 
laborer, artisan, or mechanic,” according to the meaning of 
the Act of Parliament. 

A sad accident is reported from St. Malo. A young Eng- 
lishman named Forbes had been visiting Chateaubriand’s 





exquisite specimens of Greek art in the world.—Galignani. 


temb, which is on an island a short distance from the shore, 
and is reached by a narrow causeway of rock that is covered 
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at high-water. He stayed on the island too long, and found | The operation proved successful. A wooden leg was provi-| batons on the head. At Steevens’ three men and a woman, 
that the water had covered the causeway when he wished to| ded, and the cow is now walking about and doing well. | whose names were not given, had their wounds dressed by 
return. He attempted to wade through it, although the peo-| 4 somewhat extraordinary affair occurred in the harvest} Mr. E. Wightson, resident, and were discharged. We regret 
ple on the shore called ont to him to wait till a boat could | field at Sheering, a quiet village in Essex, on Friday, the| ‘© say that several persons broke windows along the line of 
put off, and he would probably have reached the mainland in | 8th, which has given rise to considerable gossip in the locali-| quays at either side of the river, above the Four Courts, 
safety, but his hat blowing off he tried to regain it, and lost/}ty. A farmer named Drayton was engaged superintending ; during the night. 

footing. Two first-rate swimmers tried to save him but/ fis harvest operations, when one of his horses. which was| . Another account says—* The riot was of the most desperate 
without success. When the tide had turned his body was| eating corn, refused its load. The animal is stated to have| Character. However it may have occurred, there can be no 
recovered. been of a vicious disposition, and in spite of a tolerably free | Coubt that the fight was one of the most furious ever waged 
application of the whip, it refused to budge an inch, but/ im the Dublin streets. Eye-witnesses allege that the force of 
kicked and plunged about very violently, and presently, like | 60 policemen who sallied out from the police station were 
gentleman says:—‘“I have not been able to place myself in}ja piece of magic, sparks flew from its hoofs, and the cart) received with such a vigorous volley of stones that they 
possession of details in connection with the so-called fasting | and its load were instantaneously in a blaze. Mr. Drayton) Were literally beaten back to the barrack. This occurred over 
case so a8 to write out ‘a report.’ I have, however, been to| and his laborers tried in vain tosave the horse, which seemed and over again, the police each time rushing down the street, 
the house in which the girl lives, and I am in a position to|to be suffocated in a very short time, and fell down in its) and, after making a captive of two, retiring before the 
state that the rumor that she has fasted for sixteen months | death struggles. The cart and its contents were burnt up, | (desperate volley of stones poured into their ranks. The 
has originated with the public. The girl is confined to bed,|}and the harness was also damaged. He must have had the | Closeness of the fight may be gathered from the fact that 
and has been for the time specified. She takes a little food, | hoofs of a certain personage. more than one policeman lost his baton. It was in one of 
though she can onl; take a little. The people seem respec-| 4 mysterious disease has broken out among the sheep in the charges down the street that the police allege they were 
table, though poor; and are very much grieved at the pub- Shropshire. The epidemic attacks the lungs, which become taken - flank from a public house, and received a withering 
licity which has been given to the case. They are quite] infested with worms, and tlockmasters have lost from twelve | {"€, Of missiles of various kinds, the most formidable of 
averse to making a talk or show of the girl,and have no|/to fifty-five per cent. of their stock by the malady. Both which was the bar of iron. The police regularly stormed the 
desire to make money by her unfortunate illness. With the | the foot and mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia have made house and dragged out of it five men, whom they succeeded 
denial of the ‘fasting, the public interest in the case, of | their appearance again in Huntingdonshire and Cambri tge-|/™ Carrying to the station, a desperate charge of the mob to 
course, is at en end.” shire in such force as to cause serious anxiety. The former their assistance being repulsed with great difficulty. The 


With regard to the Lancashire fasting girl, the Preston 
Herald has received from Dr. Marshall a letter, in which that 





* Mr. Edward Jenkins, better known as the author of “ Ginx’s| disease is also prevalent m Dorset and Dumfriesshire. fact that half the police engaged received injuries of one 

Baby,” has issued his address to the electors of Truro. He kind or the other is the best proof of the severity of the con- 

says:—“I am a Liberal in the truest sense—determined ‘ il test, while nothing better indicates the daring of their 

always to act with my party within the broadest lines, yet SCOTLAND. assailants than the fact that they ventured so near the station 
A i é § SJ ' . ? a 2 2 ini : ‘4 2 33,” 

ever standing more to principles than men. I should give a] Sir Robert Anstruther, M. P. for Fifeshire, met with an|*S leave in it searcely a whole pane of glass. 

general and hearty support to the constitutional leaders of | accident while returning home from St. Andrew’s last week. SRS neesewtnrer 

the Liberal party so long as they continue to act in a manner! The hon. baronet was thrown from his horse, and had one of 2TTIS ! % oy: 

consistent with the great principles we select them to|his legs broken. BRITISH AMERICA. 


maintain; but to no man or set of men can I give a servile 
support.” He insists upon the importance of the Legislature 
directing their attention to those. social questions which are 





The arrangements for the cat show, to be hgld at the Royal , ee 
Gymnasium in October, are well advanced. The cats to be The Quebec Agricultural Exhibition opened well. Lina 
ee D entered must be in the hall at latest on Thursday, 5th Oc-| WS @ good show of horses, although not of pigs nor sheep. 
of infinite importance to the happiness of the people, such | tober. The arrangement and care of the cats will be under | 4 2°velty was the collection of dogs. 
as the relations of capital and labor, sanitary reforms, the | the superintendence of Mr. George Billett, naturalist, South-| The exhibition of the Horticultural Society opened in 
reclamation of waste lands, and emigration to the colonies. ampton, who had charge of the recent cat show in the Crystal | the Victoria Skating Rink at Montrealon Sept. 19th. The 
He advocates secular education, and will vote against Mr.| Palace.’ The prizes offered amount to £80. It is stated in| Show is a much finer one than the last held in 1869, or in any 
Gladstone if he attempts to grant a system of denominational | tye programme that “ the cats will be judged with reference | previous year. The number of exhibitors and entries are 
education to Ireland. The Conservatives have _" been able | rather to clegance of form, richness of color, beauty, and re-| one-third more than the last exhibition, while there is a 
to find a candidate, and the contest lies between } Ir. Jenkins gularity of marking and condition than to mere size.” This| Corresponding improvement in the quality and beauty of the 
and Mr. Augustus Smith. The date of the election is not}; 4 mistake; size should have a prize and be encouraged, for | flowers and produce exhibited. 
fixed. . aA who knows if we might not with industry, intelligence, and} Le Journal de Quebec mentions that many of the contrac- 
The autumn maneeuvres fairly began on Friday, the 8th | time, produce a race of cats as big as donkeys? tors on the Intercolonial find themselves in great difficulties 
inst.; but a great many troops have been assembled at Alder-| Ap appeal has been made on behalf of a daughter of Burns. | through the want of laborers. Labor is so very scarce that 
shot during the week, and there have been some marches out) Scotclmen admire and worship the genius of Burns and | they are offering as much as three dollars a day to workmen 
and inspections, which have tried the men a little, especially | Scott, whose kinship they are proud to claim, and yet they| in localities where, before this road was under construction, a 
as the weather has been sometimes bad. The Duke of Cam-|jow in many ways the utmost indifference towards the| day's work was valued at about fifty cents. 
othe = — on W ednesday the = hep ree ser memory of these great men. A natural daughter of the} As 
tia. wing are given as the ‘ial numbers « catia tnialt fc 5 iio ase . wom 4 ; 
a oe , nod le See ict “ey i Seton fi id » Tt a net Ayrshire bard is now living, and has lived for many years, in| well, at Forest, on Monday week, at about 25 feet deep he 
ae combatant forces Which are to take the Held. be total! Pollokshaws. Mrs. Thomson is now upwards of cighty years | struck a vein of gas, ‘and was suffocated before assistanc 
will amount to 36,750 men, ivided as follows:—Regulars,| of ave. She is. howeve ‘Il in the 2 1 s y ye struck a vein of gas, and was su ocater yefore assistance 
96.550: Militia. 6.150: Yeomanry, 550: Volunteers. $500:)°s “hi. 2 oie” still in the almost perfect possession | reached him. A young man named McGregor went down to 
wb, » BAU; ADTY, “; eer, o> of all her faculties, and amore intelligent and amiable woman | rescue him, | ] i half way down became i si- 
6.080 horses belonging to the combatant force will go out. |; mor iS a rescue him, but when about half way down became insensi 
oy oan oe SO ie . e EK >}in her humble rank of life it woulu be impossible to meet.| ble, and fell he t McGregor was rescued, and is 
1 the Army Service Corps will number 1.530 men and|« : . * ° . He, and [¢ to the bottom. McGregor was rescued, and is 
and th ny * ce Corps furber fo) men ANC) She continued to live with his wife after the poet's decease,| now recovering. Arms ¢ leave rif 1 two small 
cilie die a6. ena neenen. : he: hams Sencna Br ste 9 u Al " I »| now recovering. Armstrong leaves a wife and two sma 
Beary GOWNS 85 BBY norscs. re above Torce COMPFses | and “ bonnie Jean” treated her in all respects as if she were} children in destitute circumstances 
23 battalions of line infantry averaging 630 men, and ten | per own child = oar ren : 
militia regiments averaging 615 meneach. The force remain- : The Immigration Conference opened in Ottawa on the 
ing at Aldershot will number 5,530 men and 555 horses; of [8th. Representatives are present from all the Provinces, in- 
these, 2,200 men will be on various duties, 830 recruits, and IRELAND. eluding Manitoba, which sends Attorney General Clarke. 
2,500 casualties and sick. During the last few days the Con- | +i.4 meeting to adopt a petiti weno ne Mr. Shrives, Emigrant Agent for New Brunswick, and Mr. 
sultative Commissioners have been actively engaged in the t! a hence 5 He adopt a gee vn tes ducen praying for) Clay, Emigrant Agent for Nova Scotia, are in town. Miss 
duties assigned to them, and the majority of the owners and | | wed sak te PI cals Pack age oer . 7 a as} Macpherson, who is atthe head of the London Street Arab 
occupiers of underwood in the several districts have already pee tee pong A ec roe : ae T 2 hs 1S| Emigration Movement, is also there. She has an additional 
been oe consulted as to their willingness to permit saci occupied b Mr P _ Sm th, ou = Z iy at number of boys coming out by the Peruvian. 
her Majesty's troops to enter upon their property. The farm- Qe wae the lutions speaker "Tee geant iaieaaaieen, ex-| It is now understood that the Princess Louise and the Mar- 
ers generally have thrown open their lands with a readiness cluded all hands and banners from the park The procced- quis of Lorne are not coming to America this year. 
which could scarcely have been anticipated, and the Com-|-. were very enthusiastic, but most orderly. The name of| . The Charlottetown Herald has become hostile to the Island 
missioners speak in high terms of the courtesy with which |) > : * ry . ae Goes mnt in conseaue rat act bet 
they have been received by the agricultural community the Queen, whenever mentioned in the speeches, was cordially | Government in consequence of the railway contract being 
while in rhea ap ll cg ot me 8 : i. whieh fenton he prem received. The memorial to her Majesty was unanimously awarded to Mr. Shrieber, who, it declares, is but the agent of 
with os at oth shang nnn - the disposal of the Commis. | *lpted. As the people were returning from the meeting, a the Ring contractors. The Government is likely to come to 
Pe cme he rdemernd. seapeaes a ee ae ee patrol of police was met in Parkgate-street, and some sticks | gtief over this business speedily. 
Three «t : nal Giada r AL TS |. thrown, but, the police wheeling round, the people fled.|_ The Newfoundland papers report that the latest advices 
1 yi seed wes af Life ‘Ga mn my na ag ar ed. | Two policemen were also stoned at Queen's Bridge. st from Labrador state that the fishery is to be a fair average 
" i aon ek oa ‘Alders} "from Winden ing I: 'ree| procured the help of a strong reinforcement, they charged | voyage, though at some parts of the coast it will be short. 
squadrons, arrived a dershot rom Win ag? at Once | the crowd, which retreated for a moment, but, returning, | Herrings and mackerel have been taken in several localities 
—— en mg pst ee ove ¢ cn set showered a volley of stones at the constables, who were re- | and the prospects for those fish are favorable. 
ve horses, about three hundred in number, were picketed ; arrac : iceme , aj : : . 
pee: ide the seatietanneienatl: denamaniinnntm iam al il. ie te turning to the barracks. The policemen then drew their! During the past few weeks, says the Newmacket Courier, 
mitside the encampt » BCCORM INE VO me pian recently in- | staves and dispersed the crowd, several of whom were taken| 9 fearful disease has caused great mortality among childre 
troduced by the military authorities, and which is based upon | prisoners, in this neighborhood, and scarcely ad y p he ; vibes een 
the system usually practised in the Prussian army. The} The Freeman's Journal gives the followi = “Ig ; ae a 
: ’ : p : l s the ing account of the} eases comi sease C es i 
noise made by two dogs fighting frightened the horses of | pots -— ; 8 8 “ ge eiages. hand. bi ee a the throat, 
two officers, and caused them to start from their pickets,| A )out six o'clock, Inspector Mitchell, with six men of the| teeny, Tesbeets ieee cid aso cae ae 
followed by six t " 3. A panic then seized the le ae sae aces ’ _ like both croup and diptheria, and in all cases where careful 
ollowed by six troop horses. panic then seized the whole|[ division. were patrolling Ellis’s quay, when they were : : . 
line, the three hundred broke loose simultaneously, running i : > —s eS Tey r€/and proper attention is not at once given to the sufferer, 
ine, the th ‘ ee! jeously, running 1) attacked by a crowd coming from the direction of the Phoenix ery lai he victi T 7 
esctions. Large numbers of men from the various reai- —_ a = X/ death very soon claims the victim. The prevalence of the 
all direction are A rious rest- | Park. ‘The police allege they gave no provocation whatev: ; i i i iti i 
nts at Alderst atic t= chase and as al inna : , ey gave no p a ratever, | (lisease is attributed to the bad sanitary condition of the vil- 
ments at Aldershot were soon In chase, and, as almostevery | and that they were attacked with sticks and stones. They | jace ¢ 
open route had been taken by the fugitives, the whole} were compelled to fall back on the Bridewell-lane station, Be. n . : 
locality was scoures within a circuit of at least a dozen miles. | pursued by the mob throwing stones. In the station was al. J N. Johnson, M.P., communicates to the Hamilton (On- 
About fifty horses galloped through the town of Farnham ;| jarce body of police of the several divisions in reserve, and | “*tt) Spectator an account of some of the wonderful skeletons 
of these fifteen were secured, the remainder running on| they sallied out at once. They were about 60 strone. and found in a grave or jut near Cayuga. He says: “ The size of 
towards Alton and Petersfickl. At Willey, about two miles | endeavored as best they could to quell the riot They were some of the bones is truly wonderful, indicating a race of 
beyond Farnham, the troop dashed against the closed toll-| met by numbers of the crowd throwing stones. Some persons giants in the past. The grave, when first opened, is supposed 
ate and smashed it to pieces, while on the commons around | were arrested. This state of things was going on for some| © bave contained about two hundred skeletons, many of their 
‘arnborough and Aldershot, in the opposite direction, some time, the police constantly sallying out. beine met with bones quite perfect. I found several bones which I am confi- 
plunged against stakes or other obstructions, seriously injur-| volley of stones, and arresting a couple of persons who were | (ent would have given, had the skeleton been perfect, a mea- 
ing themselves. Not more than seven or eizht were killed. | turning towards the station. The crowd exhibited the great- | Surement of over seven fect. The grave has been crossed by 
The second stampede took place on Saturday night the Ist, | ect daring, standing the charges of the police until within a the roots of a large tree, which stands in close proximity to 
when seventy-six horses of the Queen's Bays broke loose and | few feet of them swarming down beside. the station nal it, going to prove somewhat of its antiquity. Found in the 
ran away in all directions. Most of them were recaptured breaking its windows with velleys of stones. One incident | STve Were shells of a large size, pipes, aves and beads of 
without being seriously hurt in the course of the night and | deserves to be noticed. It is alleged by the police that from different patterns, all of which can still be seen on the pre- 
during Sunday. On Sunday night forty horses of the 10th| 4 public house in the neighborhood an enormous bar of iron mises. There are indications of many more such graves on 
Hussars broke loose, making the third stampede. was flung at them. Our reporter was shown the bar in ques-| ¥¢ same farm as the one already found, and there is no 
. . “ . . my 9 - op® vi ” 
The foundation-stone of the New Law Courts in London} tion at the police station—it weighs several pounds, and iene were xpadhanpcbahoge,. - per . ‘ 
is expected to be laid about March next. would inevitably have killed any unfortunate man on whose The Manitoban sums up the year’s work in Manitoba, since 
The will of Giles Loder, Esq., Russia merchant, was proved head it alighted. The riot did not subside until twelve per-| the arrival of Gov. Archibald a year ago, as follows : A 
in the London Court on Monday, the 31st ult., amd the perso- | 505 Were taken. Of those, two were wounded by the batons political framework, wide, and solid, and substaniial, has been 
nalty ia England sworn under £3 000.000 ais — of the police ; one person received very severe injuries, and | constructed—laws tending to the social and domestic welfare 
is neuen aan gl “a h [ he D es ., | the rest escaped without injury. The injuries to the police| of the people have been enacted—a system for the adminis- 
an e re ts rd a “oss / y= J the Duc hess of St. were, we regret to state, of a very severe and serious nature.| tration of justice, simple, yet recognised by all to be most 
7 mg ~ Ke aval "Thurede residence, Cromwell | The scene presented at Bridewell-lane police station was of a| complete, has been instituted—a school system has been or- 
a, f _ a on re a the 7th, and very remarkable character. More than one of the prisoners ganised, anil is now all but in full operation—an effective 
= as : a g an oe a ber + we | friends. The| was present with bis head bound up and exhibiting other| police force has been established; the highways are being 
cg waa - ‘Gene I tl nike Ch : os Gq aughter of the | signs of having received serious injuries; but it was plain at | tpidly constructed ; a rigid licensing system is in full opera- 
"YY agp “a Ea , se K G i "din second son | a glance that the chief sufferers had been the police. The| tion; telegraphic communication with the world without will 
= © . —~ — . mE i. oo died March 31, number of men whose heads were bandaged or faces“ starred” | be consummated in a month or two; negotiations for railway 
at "9 as I e; | ~ ~ hn » Hat _ yo of the late | with sticking-plaster was quite appalling. At least 24 police-| connection are proceeding; the Indian difficulty has been 
“4 ied the Duke t St ‘Albe ; t tl 4 ann ‘luchess | men have received injuries of a nature more or less serious, | Solved, over 30,000,000 acres; the surveys are being rapidly 
amon ip 0 h mee 1967 ‘d — lapel Roval, St.) and an unfortunate man was lying on a stretcher, bleeding | pushed on; in brief, the Province to day presents an aspect 
James's, on the 20th June, 1867, and leaves four children. profusely, all but insensible, and suffering, it was said, from a| Which would have done credit to the work of a dozen expe- ; 
We have frequently heard of “the cow with the iron tail,” fractured skull. rienced politicians.” 
but a cow with a wooden leg is a greaternovelty. A farmer] The police remained on reserve duty up to a late hour.| There was an annual competition among the riflemen of 
at a in Borrowdale, has a cow which lamed On making inquiries at the hospitals, we were informed at| the Dominion at Halifax, beginning on the 5th inst. Ontario 
one of its hind legs, and the limb became so bad that a skil-|the Richmond that Thomas Matthews, Ballitore, and Joseph | contributed but five competitors, and Quebec only eight. 
ful veterinary surgeon tried the experiment of ampntation. | M’Dermott, a pensioner, were badly wounded by blows from Ensign Johnson was the crack shot. 


aman named W. Armstrong was boring for water in a 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


| 
KROUNTZE BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. | 


VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO. | 
14 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, | 
40 BROAD STREET. | 
JAY COOKE «& CO., } 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON 


HENRY CLEWS « COo., 
32 WALL STREET. 

“WIHITE, MORRIS «& CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





|W. N. Coler and Co. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICAGO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. C. KAUFFMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Srreet, Frivay P, M., Sept. 22, 1871. 


The movements of the Gold Market re- 
present the pivot on which affairs in Wall 
Street have rotated during the week under 
review. The large short interest in gold, 
combined with an active demand for coin for 
Custom duties, have completely unsettled the 
export trade for a month past, foreign ex- 
change ruling sometimes at rates which allow 
a profiton the importation of bullion from 
Europe. Under those circumstances the ac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury as re- 
garded the usual sale of gold was looked for- 
ward to with great anxiety by both mer- 
chants and speculators, and under the rumor 
that six millions would be thrown on the 
ma ‘ket, the premium fell on Thursday fore- 
noon from 114%; to 1137g, and a raid was 
effected on the Stock market for a decline. 
When, however, this rumor became a fact, 
the rates returned gradually to within an 
eighth of the previous quotation, and thus it 
has remained since, with facilities for car- 
rying the balances at from 3 to 7 per cent. 
As we have before remarked, the short in- 
terest is very large, and therefore it becomes 
doubly hazardous to go short of gold under 
the present abnormal condition of the market. 
The rates for money have gradually stiflen- 
ed to7 per cent., with come exceptions of a 
lower figure in Government collaterals. This 
has restricted discount operations to the low- 
est point, with rates of seven per cent. for the 
best grade. Owing to the greater ease in the 
gold loan market Foreign Exchange is higher 
and in more demand. We quote bankers’ 60 
days drafts at 108!¢@%, and short sight 
109'44@3g. The stock market has sympa- 
thised with the movements in gold and also 
with the advance in the money market, but 
with the exception of a few specialties prices 
are but pao | lower than those quoted last 
week. Speculation has been very brisk, and 
the tendency on the street appears to favor a 
further decline in the strongest cards on the 
list, while a raid on the weaker stocks may 
take place at any moment under the present 
disturbed state of financial affairs. 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 


Sept. 15. Sept. 22. 














American Gold...... -.. 114404 — 1144,@ -- 
Del, Lack. & Western.... 1095,@1095, = a 
= ar 305. 30% 
Erie preferred — @— — @— 
Harlem.... .... sa . 194@1305 18 @-- 
Illinois Central. 1386 @ — a, eee 
Lake Shore..... 113%@ — 106%@ — 
Michigan Central — _ 118 @ — 
I2R@ 92% 
<0 
9x@ 9036 
3@ — 2>A@ — 

a Cc 5544@ S52¢ 514@ — 
Pittsburg......... . 122 = — @-— 
Rock Island - 1104@110% 108 ,@108% 

aes -. 1144@114% 113k@ — 
SE inn aaceuaees -- RY@ — R4@ — 
St. Paul preferred. . 81%@ 82 — @— 
Union Pacific 31 @ 30% 275 27% 
Wabash and W... . %@ 6 614@ — 

estern Union.......... 674@ 67%¢ 6 @— 
Adams Express.......... 86%@ 87% 44a — 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 58%@ 59 5Sisa@m — 
U. PI ccccnccican 56D ST 55e@ — 
Wells, Fargo........ Vises ig @ ig 1 _ 


attention to the card of Messrs | 
These gentlemen do 


We cail 


they 


; these securities, 
which, from their higher rate of interest,are 


_|becoming more popular with investors every general 


day. 


the week ending September 14 were $27,502 
against $14,206 for the corresponding week 
in August. The above return is at the rate of 
$8,500 per mile annually. 

The following are the earnings of the St. 
Paul Road for second week September, 1871 : 





1870. P = mand c ae . T2997 
1871 ne ; Pr 
eS er ; $3,326 
The Wabash Road earned in— 
Second week of September $114,614 
Same week 1870............ 108,739 


Increase Sais shinee $10,875 
Mr. Robert A. Kane, late with Messrs. 
Marx and Co., has established himself as a 
Stock Broker at No. 30 Broad street. Mr. 
Kane is an active member of the Stock Ex- 
change. 
The London Bullionist of the 9th inst 


“AVS: : 
Through the introduction of the new Turk- 


ish and Spanish loans—both of which appear 


to have proved successes, the advance in the 
price of corn, and the steady flow of gold 
from the Bank, with the inactivity caused by 
the holiday season, the market for General 
Securities has been heavy, and the changes 
in the values of the majority are in tho ad- 
verse direction, Consols have relapsed on 
the advancing corn market, and the unfavor 
able movement which has taken place in the 
Exchanges. Foreign Securities have given 
way in the face of better Continental quota 
tions, Spanish and Turkish being the excep- 
tion. ‘The Railway market has been in a 
languid condition in consequence of reali- 
sations ; the only really buoyant department 
has been that for Caledonian, which advanced 
on the good dividend proposed. In the 
American Securities the feature has been the 
upward range in Erie and Illinois shares 
Consols for money exhibit a reduction of 
5-16 for the week, closing 95 5-16 to 93 5-16, 
ditto for the account they have declined 35, 
93 3-16 to 93 5-16. The New Threes and 
Reduced Annuities in sympathy have gone 
back 15 to 9114 to913¢ exdiv. Metropolitan 
Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Consols remain 
at 9715, 98 ex div. Bank Stock left off at 
245 to 247 ex div. opng. India Five per Cent. 
Stock at 1104, 11024. 

American Government Securities have 
been dull, while Erie and Illinois Shares, 
upon the receipt of better prices from New 
York, have been in demand at an improve- 
ment of from 1 to 2 per cent. Notwith 
standing the announcement that the whole 
of the Atlantic and Great Western line has 
passe'l completely into the hands of the 
trustees, the quotations are scarcely varied 
United States six per cent. 5-20 Bonds ex- 
hibit a reduction of 3-16, ditto 1865 issue, 14, 
ditto Five per cent. 10-40 Bonds 14. In Rail- 
ways, Atlantic and Great Western Eight per 
cent. Debentures, Bischoflsheim’s Certificates, 
show a fali of 14, ditto Seven per cent. Con- 
solidated Bonds, 4, while Hlinois Central 
have improved 2, and Erie 15,... The follow- 
ing were the closing quotations :—United 
States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex 4s 6d. at 
9314 to 9334; ditto 1865 issue, W31{ to 931g; 
ditto 1867 issue, 925, to 927; ; ditto Five 
per cent. 10-40 Bonds ex 4s. 6d. at 9015 to 
9034; Atlantic and Great Western 8 per 
cent. Debentures Bischofisheim’s Certificates 
4314 to 4414 ; ditto Consolidated Bonds Seven 
per cent. for ditto, 42 to 42!¢; ditto, Penn- 
sylvania, &e, Seven per cent. Ist Mortgage 
Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 8824 to 8914 ; ditto, 
Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 85 to 86 
x. d.; Erie Shares, ex 4s. 6d., 26°, to 267. ; 
ditto Six per cent. Convertible Bonds, 66 
to 68; Illinois Central Shares, $100 paid ex 
4s. Gd., 111 to 112; Illinois and St. Louis 
Bridge, 1st Mortgage, 941g to 9514; New 
Jersey United Canal and Railway Bonds, 
96 to 97; Panama Gen. Mortgage Seven per 
cent. Bonds, 1897, 75 to 78; Pennsylvania 
Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 
95 to 954g; Virginia Six per cent. Bonds, 
ex 4s. 6d., 52 to 54. 

The Money Market begins to show symp- 
toms of that greater activity which is inevi- 
table upon the conclusion of the holidays. 
There has been noticed this week a greater 
disposition among borrowers to “ place” the 
long-dated bills which appertain to what is 
termed the East Indian trade, and the foreign 
exchanges have rather turned against us to 
the extent that they are less favorable than 
they were, and there is some expectation that 
the half-million of Australian gold due to-day 
will be sent abroad. Meanwhile the provin- 
cial demand goes on. It is nevertheless im- 
possible to overlook the excessive abundance 
of money, and it is our conviction that it will 
take a great deal to make the demand equal 
the supply, though lenders naturally do not 
talk in this strain. 


The London Times reports of the British 
Export Trade for August : 





“The Board of Trade returns for the past 
month are of a character more remarkable 


THE ALBION. 











than any yet presented. 
of our exportations has reached the wholly 


ja large and increasing busmess in County, | unprecedented amount of £22.22 
Township, and City Bonds, and as 
jmake a specialty of it, they are in position | the corresponding month of last year, when 
j}to give the fullest and most trustworthy | * ’ 
\information in regard to 


) 22,221,245, being | 
an increase of £4,804,162, or 30 per cent., on| 


the war between France and Germany was at | 
its height, and of 26 per eent. on August, | 
1869, when there was nothing to disturb the} 
prosperity. The animation has} 


| doubtless been partly stimulated by the ship- | 
| The earnings of the Burlington, Cedar | 
Rapids and Minnesota Railroad Company for 


ments to France in order to anticipate the 
possible imposition in some cases of augment- | 


ed duties, but every branch .of business has | ! 


jshared in the movement, the only material | 
| instance of a decrease being in the shipments | 
jof telegraphic wire and apparatus, which, | 
jalthough they figure for the large total of | 
| £373,478, have been less by £160,806 than in 
| the same month of 1870.” 

| Great Westerns or Canapa.—The ex- 
| hibit for the half year ending June 30, 1871, 
|shows a very satisfactory working of the 
lroad. The report contains a tabular state-| 
ment showing the increase of gross receipts | 
,in corresponding half years from the first 
|six months ef 1864 to the date of the last 
issue. In the six months ending June 30, 
1864, the receipts were £314,939. In the 
six months ending June 30, 1871, they were 
£408,890. The expenses it is true have also 
increased. They were £171,452 in the first 
period, or 5444 per cent. of gross receipts, 
and £251,823 in the last six months, or 61.58 
per cent. We perceive that the cost of re- 
laying the permanent way is charged to reve- 
nue account, which naturally increases the 
expenditure for the time being, but the returns 
from this and other improvements will, with- 
out doubt, materially increase the receipts of 


The declared value | General 


STOCKS AND SECURITIES 


U.S. Obligations. 


U. 8. 5a, “74 reg 
U. S. 5s, "74 coup 
U. &. 6x, "81 coup 
reg ‘ 
U.S. 6s, 5-20s, “62 coup 
S. 6s, 5-208, “G4 conp 
1S. 6x, 5-208, 65 conp 
U.S. Gs, 5-205, “67 conp 
U.S. 68, 5-206, "68 con: 
J. 8. 58, 10-40, coup 


State Bonds. 


New York Reg'd Bornty Loan 
do coupon ae 
do 6s can] loan 1872 
Alabama 5s ; 

o Se 
Arkansas 7s, 1. 
California 7s 
Georgia 6s, ° 


ik. & F.S. Em... 






ipen 





do 7s, ne : . 
Nlinois Canal Bonds. “70 
Louisiana 6s. 

0 new oe 
Michigan 6s, ‘73—'83. 
Missouri 6s, coup... 

do 6a, H. t St. 
N. Carolina 68 old.. 

oO 6s new...... 
eee 
South Carolina 6s. .... 
Tennessee 6, sense 

do new Bond= 
Virginia "65 e 
do new Bonds 


Jo 


Rallread Bonds. 





the company within a short period of time. 


In 1838 the aggregate tonnage of Great 
Britain, the United States and France, stood 
respectively at 2,890,601 tons, 1,995,639 tons, 
and 679,863 tons. In 1868 the aggregate ton- 
nage of Great Britain amounted to 7,236,916; 
of the United States, to 4,351,728; and of 
France, to 1,058,548 tons. In 18388 British 
steam tonnage was 82,716 tons; in 1869 it had 
increased to 1,033,247 tons. It follows that 
the merchant marine of the British Empire 
must at present be doing by far the greater 
part of the carrying trade of the whole civil- 
jzed world. 


A meeting of the proprietors of the Suez 
Canal Company has been held at Paris to 
consider the loan of £800,000, recognised as 
necessary in order to pay the coupons in ar 
rear on the obligations, and to assure the 
general progress of the undertaking. Aftera 
long discussion, as confused as it was tumul- 
tuous, notwithstanding the energetic firmness 
which M. ue Lesseps, the President of the 
Council of Administration, opposed to an 
avowedly hostile minority, the meeting voted 
the loan by a large majority. The existing 
obligation-holders will be permitted to sub 
scribe to this loan, giving in as an instalment 
the two coupons in arrear upon their obliga- 
tions. The number of members of the Coun- 
cil of Administration has been reduced from 
30 to 21. On the other hand, the number of 
commissioners appointed to verify the ac- 
counts, has been increased from three to 
five. 

Another newspaper says: 


The Suez Canal Company have authorized 
the directors to raise a new loan of 20,000,000 
francs, for which the Viceroy of Egypt has 
accorded permission to increase the tolls by 
one franc per ton to provide for the interest 
and amortization. As regards the question 
of a uniform system of measurement of ves- 
sels, a Committee has been appointed to in- 
quire into the subject, and propose some plan 
for equalizing the tolls on the shipping of all 
|nations. <A late report states that the vessels 
which now adopt the canal route represent a 
tonnage of 340,000 tons, which, multiplied by 
the number of voyages they make, represent 
annually 2,000,000 tons, and 20,000,000 francs 
of receipts. ‘The company has received notice 
that between the months of September, 1871, 
and March, 1872, nineteen English Govern- 
ment transports will pass through the canal, 
procuring a receipt of from 700,000 to 800,000 
francs. A million and a half of francs an- 
nually is expected from a line of steamers be- 
tween London and Shaypghae, to commence 
running on the Ist Octoter. The English 
Admiralty has purehased 16,500 square metres 
of land of the company at Port Said, at the 
price of 40 francs per metre. 





A South German Compagnie Immobiliere 
has just been constituted at Mayence. Seve- 
ral financial notabilities at Darmstadt, Co- 
logne, Frankfort, and Mayence are at the back 
of this enterprise, in which some of the first 
houses in Vienna and Berlin are also interest- 
ed. The share capital is fixed at 10,000,000 
thalers, of which 10 per cent. is to be paid up 
| in the first instance. The establishment will 
commence with the exccution of certain 
plans for the improvement and adornment of 
Frankfort; but the promoters propose to in- 
troduce the company’s shares upon the finan- | 
cial markets only when the public can appre- 
ciate the results of its first operations. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 





TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 








Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bonds.. 


Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage... .. 
o mortgage pref. 
Boeton, Hartford & Erie lst Mort 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie ist Mort... 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds “ 
Chic. Burl, & Quincy 8s, Ist mort. . 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund - 
o Ist Mortgage..... 
do Income “ 
Chic. & Milwaukee 1st mort. ; 
Chic. & N. West Sinking Fund..... 
do jae 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s 


do 2d mort 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort 
do 2d mort 
Del. Lack. & West. 1st mort. 
de 2d mort. . 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort... 
Erie Ist mort. extend 
do Ist mort. end 
Galena & Chic. ext ° 
do 2d mort. 
Great Western Ist mort., “4S 
2d mort., “93......... 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort) Land Gr 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert pe 
Harlem Ist mort.7s .... one 
do ist mort. and Sinking Fand 
Hudson River 7+ Ist mort. "85.. 
Illinois Central 7s °75........... 
Lack. & Western 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882... .. 
Mich. South. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund 
do do 2d most. 
Morris & Essex let mort ° 
« 2d mort... 
New Jersey Central 2d mort 
lo 


dc new. 
New York Central 6s, '83 
do ta, Sub’n 
do ts, “7 


6 sa 
New York & New Haven 6s. 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort 


vo consol 
Panama Smabtiale ‘ as 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort.. 

o do 2d mort... .. 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri... 
yma d & Tol. Ist mort. 90 

eading 


St. Louls & tron Mountain 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony.. 
do Ist mort. ext 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E 
Umon Pacific Gold Bonds, 6« 
do Land Grants, 7s 
do Income, 10s.. 
Alt. & Terre Haute..... 
do preferred 
Boston, Hartford & Eric 
Chicago & Alton....... 
oO preferred . 
Chicago & N. Western 
o preferred 
Chicago & Rock Island............. 
Chicago, Burlingtou & Quiney 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincia 
Cleveland & Pittsburg . 
Col, Chic. & Indiana Central 
Del. Lack. & Western 
Dubuque & Sioux City 


Div 


Erie..... eae $ ae 
do referred........ ee 
Hannibal & St. Joseph............. 

do preferred ...... 
Harlem ; 


ao preferred.... 
Joliet & Chicago... 
Illinvis Central..... ...... Wades 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
Marietta & Cincin. Ist preferred... . 
°o 2d preferred 
Michigan Central ..... 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
do preferred... 
Morris & Essex... 
New Haven & Hartford 
New Jersey. swpedacen Sakad 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River .... 
do Scrip Certificate 


Coal Stocks. 


American Coal Co........... 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Pennsylvania Coai Co. 
Spring Mountain Coal] 


Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail............ 
Boston Water Power.. 
Canton Co. . ane 
Adams Express............. . 
Wells, Fargo Express.......... 
American Express........... 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F 


| 


| 
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Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 


Bid. 
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FIRST MORTCACE 


SINKING FUND 


LAND GRANT BONDS 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
Railroad Company, 


In Denominations oF $1,000, 
$100, 


$500, AnD 


can now be had from the undersigned or 
through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. The attention of invest- 
ors is invited to the merits of these Bonds, 
secured by a first and only mortgage on the 
road, equipments, franchises, and property 
of a trunk line of railroad which will shorten 
the distance between New York and San 
Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 
the mortgage to secure the Bonds covers a 
land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 


‘from being sold at less than four (4) dollars 


per acre by the terms of the mortgage dee', 
and according to the present market price of 
the Illinois Central Company’s lands is worth 
$18,750,000. This loan was originally for 
$5,500,000, but has been largely reduced 
by subscriptions of actual investors. The 
remaining balance of the loan is offered at 
974 and accrued interest, but the right is re- 
served to advance the price at any time 
without notice. 


The bonds have thirty years to run; bear 8 
per cent, interest, payable in New York, Lon- 
don, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the ortion 
of the holder, without notice, free of taxes. 
BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. They are Coupon 
Bords, but can be registered with the coupons 
on, or can be registered with the coupons orr, 
Inter- 
est payable August 15 and February 15, 


and interest paid to registered owner. 


A liberal sinking fund, formed from the entire 
land sales, in payment for which the bonds 
will be received at par and accrued interest, 
provides for the early extinguishment of this 
loan. 


Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 
These bonds offer favorable inducements to 


parties desiring to fund their Five-twenties, 
or other high-priced securities. 


In converting Five-twenties the investors |_ 
realize 17 per cent profit on the principal ; 2 
per cent. per annum excess of Interest; and 


at the same time get a perfect security. 


Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 


Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
lorm, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
those of the 
Eustern Division being now quoted at 102 


ver City Railroad Company, 


and accrued interest. These were originally 


placed by us at 974. 


TANNER & CO., 


Bankers, 
No. 11 WALL STREET, 


are invited to the 


We offer for sale the bonds, secured by a 
first and only martgage on the 


Atlanta & Richmond Air Line Railway 


extending from Charlotte, N. C., to Atlanta, | 
Georgia, a distance of 225 miles,” and forming | 
the most important link in the shortest line 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and all the cities of the Eastern 
States, and the Gulf cities of Mobile and New 
Orleans, and Youthern Louisiana, and connect- 
ing at Montgomery with the only line of Rail- 
road, running Bast and West, through the 
centre of the richest cotton growing sections 
< Alabama and Mississippi, and to connect at 
Marshall, Texas, with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad when completed, 
Passing as it does through a good country, 
well populatec, with its Southwest terminus 
at Atlanta, a thriving city of 35,000 inhabit- | 
ants, the ‘local business of the road must be 
profitable. | 
Mortgage $16,000 per mile. Bonds have 
thirty years to run. Are in denomination, 
$1,000. 
Bear 8 per cent. interest, payable in New | 
York 1st January and ist July, and may be | 
registered at request of holder. 


Price for the Present, 871¢ flat. 
For further information and pamphlets, 
apply to us. 

LANCASTER, BROWN & CO., 
No. 1 Exchange Court, | 
( Exchange Place, near Broadway. )| 


~ Desirable Home Securities. 
OFFICE OF 
MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 BROADWAY. 


The attention of capitalists and investors generally 








} 
| 
| 
| 


First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency. The railway is situated on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonds are 
a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- | 
vestigation of them. The principal and interest are | 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. The coupons are paid semi- 
annually > this City, on the first day of April and | 
October, free of Government tax, and the issue of | 
tons is imited to $20,000 per mile of completed road- 

Any information concerning them will be given at 

our office. | 


ERASTUS F. MEAD and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


| 

| 

re. a] 
ONDS FOR SALE. 


We offer, at the lowest market rates, 
COUNTY, “ee. cITY, 


nd 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
of several States 
Send for descriptiv é list. 
W.N. COLER & C 
DEALERS AND ee IN MUN ICIPAL BONDS, 
No. I Ww ALL ST., NEW YORK. 





ai 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, | 
BANKER AND BROKER, | 

Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- | 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Ra‘ d Stocks, 


Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. } 
Orders — and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices | 
current’ issued weekly and exchanged regularly with | | 


Banking Houses. 
(™ Colections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


lowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Lather Kou itze, J. M. Weith & Arents 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’ 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Gorernment 
or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line | 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- | 
¢st. These lands are near the 4lst parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 














e Unit ted States. 


range from as to $10.00 per acre. 
t ind ucements 


th Ot nS 
ACRES 

Rich a lands i North road Pl: ecn 

Omaha and Platte, | 
Surveyed and open for entry rth the Homes 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 
An opportunity never before presented for securing 


To Settlers % 





of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
tag the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


“0. F. DAVIS, Land Comniissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 











owes ‘and stock raising are nnequalled by any in | 


Convenient to market both cast and west. Prices | 


homes near a great Railroad with all the conv eniences } 


'WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 

No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 


Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. Loans negotiated. 
Money received on deposit at interest. 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 
Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeviar Satine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwai ards, available in any part 


of Great Britain and ireland | at the lowest rates. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


fAnd will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Iis Asacts for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter} 


minated during the year, Certificates for which are 


| ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


| ewe 
HOWARD INSURANCE CO. - 


OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 66 Wall St. 





CHARTERED IN 1825. 
GE, Sisccci tiviascccas 
Surplus, July 1, 1871............ 


$500,000 
324,496 23 | 





sc. picrlcanan whee a $824,406 23 


Insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 
On all kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, Houschold | 


| Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable pro- 
perty, at reasonable rates of Premium, 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


pases three-fourths of its profits to its customers 
Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
| oon um, 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms. 





DIRECTORS : 


Frederick W. Meyer, 
John H. Swift, 
James R. Taylor, 
Henry J. Scudder, 
Henry A. Oakley, 
Ponjentn D. Smith, 
Charles Mali, 


Samuel T. Skidmore, 
John David Wolfe, 
| Meigs 1D. Benjamin, 
Henry R. Remsen, 
Charles N. Talbot, 
Thomas W. Gale, 
| Uriah J. Smith, 
| Daniel B. Fearing, Henry I. Barbey, 
Thomas H. Faile, William H. Wisner. 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
| WILLIAM R. SKIDMORE, Ass't-Secretary. 


| The Liver pool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. 
| | Assets Gold, 820,000,000 
“© in the 
United States, 
45 Villiam St. 


3,000,000 | 


THE MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW- YORK, 


LA § 146 Broadway. 





FOS. WINSTON, President. 





Cash Assets, 


S17 .932.970.6) 
July 1, Pls ID2, IFO.GT 


Safely Invested in United States 
Government and New-York 
State Stocks, and in 
Bonds and Mortéages 
Real Estate. 
Issues, at regular rates, Life, En- 
dowment, Installment, Tontine, and 
all other approved Policies, on se- 
lected lives. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-?rest. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
JOHN M, STUART, , Sencetary. 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


| Ol 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and brauches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


+ London. 








Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any = of the world. 


“AGENC - OF THE 


‘Bank of British North America, 
| 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


| Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
| ie ge na Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
ye and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 

business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, 


ARC H. McKINLAY 45 


| MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 

CIRCULAR NOTES, 
| (Issued and paid free of Commission) 
| 
| 


Agents. 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED.. . .1803 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

E. M. ARCBIBALD, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A.A. Low & Bros. 

E. 8. Japynay, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricuarp Invi, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SaLomon, No. 11 Weat 38th Stree 

J. “eres Jounstox, of J. Boorman’ Gohneton & 


Jas. Srvanr, of J. & J. Stuart, 

















